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A most colourful exhibit awaits you . . . 











as well as everything you want to know about records and recorded music . . . at 





THE RECORD STAND 


Earls Court—Aug. 28 to;Sept. 7 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” - CAPITOL 


HRT DT a a) Dl) | cm uelhma ie Stand No. 18 
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** records 
and hi fi 
by post 
in three 
easy lessons” 


August, 19: 7 


or 
“Its as 
easy as ABC” 


@ post us your order 


€(b) we will carefully pack the items you want — 


For the convenience of customers 
who cannot easily visit our show- 


rooms, Our WORLD WIDE Records 
and Hi Fi By Post Service has been 
in Operation for many years. We 
can supply records of all makes (con- 
noisseur pressings as well as the 
lesser-known labels) and a_ wide 
range of the finest high fidelity 
equipment. Our unique method of 
packing ensures swift and safe deliv- 
ery to any part of the world. Every 
order has the personal attention of 
experienced assistants. Before des- 
patch, each record is carefully ex- 
amined ; each instrument is bench 


All Record Orders over £10 
value supplied Packing and 
Postage FREE. Orders from 
British Forces serving abroad 
for LPs and 45s are despatched 
Packing and Postage FREE, 
whatever the value. 

Hi Fi equipment is available for 
despatch in export packing any- 
where in the world, or for 
immediate and free delivery 
anywhere in Great Britain. 


May we send you details of this scheme and a copy of 
our illustrated Hi Fi Catalogue ? 


tested. 
IO’ @, ai wy 


ALFRED IMHOF LIMITED Dept. 18 112-116 New Oxford Street, London WC1 
Telephone : MUSeum 7878 (20 lines) 
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Four recordings which we honestly 


believe we can call 
MAGNIFICENT 


Britten : Tchaikovsky 
The Prince of the Pagodas Concerto in D major 
The Orchestra of the for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 35 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden CAMPOLI 
conducted by with The London Symphony Orchestra 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN } conducted by Ataulfo Argenta 
LXT 5336-7 LXT 5313 


Stravinsky Vierne 
The rite of spring Symphony No. 2 in E major 
The for Organ, Opus 20 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra PIERRE COCHEREAU 
conducted by at the organ of the Cathedral of 


PIERRE MONTEUX Notre Dame de Paris 
OL 50103 


LOISEAU-LYRE 


RECORDS 


THE DECCA RECORD .COMPANY LTD 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SW9 


x 
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HIGH QUALITY 
TAPE RECORDER 





(SPER A 





The above recorder uses a synchronous capstan motor and for use on 12 volt 
car battery a 50 c/s + | cycle 230V, 120W, power supply unit is available. 





T.R.G.10 MINIATURE AMPLIFIER AND VERSATILE PRE- 
AMPLIFIER. A modern miniature amplifier, measuring only 44 in. x 5 in. 
over front panel and projecting 10} in. to the rear.. Uses C core trans- 
former material to obtain low external magnetic field and has less than 0.1% 
harmonic distortion at 10 watts output. The amplifier response is level 
15 c/s to 50,000 c/s within 0.2 db. The 3-valve pre-amplifier will operate 
direct from recorder heads with correction networks for difficult tape 
speeds and switched inputs are provided for radio, microphone and gram. 
with correction for all recording characteristics. 


‘““SUPER 50 WATT” AMPLIFIER. This heavy duty amplifier is 
available for long life under arduous conditions. The normal life being 
5,000 hours without valve change. 





August, 1957 


* The total hum and noise at 7} in. per second, 50-12,000 
c.p.s. unweighted is better than 50 dbs. 


* The meter fitted for reading signal level will also read 
bias voltage to enable a level response to be obtained under 
all circumstances. A control is provided for bias adjustment 
to compensate low mains or ageing valves. 


* A lower bias lifts the treble response and increases 
distortion. A high bias attenuates the treble and reduces 
distortion. The normal setting is inscribed for each instru- 
ment. 


* The distortion of the recording amplifier under recording 
conditions is too low to be accurately measured and is 
negligible. 


* A heavy mumetal shielded microphone transformer is 
built in for 15-30 ohms balanced and screened line, and 
requires only 7 micro-volts approximately to fully load, 
This is equivalent to 20 ft. from a ribbon microphone and 
the cable may be extended 440 yds. without appreciable loss. 


* The 0.5 megohm input is fully loaded by 18 millivolts 
and is suitable for crystal P.U.’s, microphone or radio inputs. 


* A power plug is provided for a radio feeder unit, etc. 
variable bass and treble controls are fitted for control of 
the playback signal. 


* The power output is 4 watts heavily damped by negative 
feedback and an oval internal speaker is built in for monitor- 
ing purposes. 


* The playback amplifier may be used as a microphone or 
gramophone amplifier separately or whilst recording is being 
made. 


% The unit may be left running on record or playback, even 
with 1,750 ft. reels, with the lid closed. 





C.P.20A AMPLIFIER. This standard amplifier for extreme 
tropical use will operate from 230 V. A.C. mains or 12 V. 
car battery and give 15 W. output for a consumption of 
5.5A. Inputs for 302 balanced microphones, M.!. P.U. and 
Cr. 


FOUR CHANNEL ELECTRONIC MIXER 


An Electronic Mixer for four 30-50Q balanced line microphones or special 
to order. Normal output 0.5 V. on 20,0000 but | mW., 6000 balanced 
or unbalanced is available as an alternative. 


The 3—CHANNEL MIXER and PEAK PROGRAMME METER is 
similar to the above but is fitted with a meter reading peak signals with 
| second decay time and calibrated in dbs from zero level | mW., 6002 to 
+12 and —20 balanced or unbalanced output by means of switch. 








VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telephones : LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 Telegrams: ‘‘ Vortexion, Wimble, London.” 
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THE QUAD II IN THE WORLD—No. 3. 
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From Trinidad come these words of praise 
The QUAD we have known for many a day 
For the closest approach to the original sound 
We think there’s none better to be found. 


Mr. Leon Aché gave a demonstration 

at the Caribbean Exhibition 

Hundreds saw and heard the QUAD Ii— 
Were convinced it’s the best for them too. 


When it comes to High Fidelity 

Your equipment must be of the finest quality 
All music lovers know this to be true 

That is why you should buy a QUAD Il. 


QUAD Il 
MAIN 
AMPLIFIER 


QUAD Ii 
CONTROL 
UNIT 


“* 
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CARIBBEAN EXHIBITION MAY 3-19, 1957 
Prize winning stand of Mr. Leon J. Aché —West Indies 
Agent for Acoustical Manufacturing Co. Ltd. An interior 
view of the Demonstration Room shows the Heal Cabinet, 
specially designed for installation of the Quad Control Unit, 
Amplifier and Acoustical F.M. Tuner. 








Send for full details and Brochure to Dept. G 
ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 
HUNTINGDON, HUNTS. Telephone: HUNTINGDON 36l. 








Acoustica 


THE QUAD IS AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Spacious sounding 
high fidelity and 
full range flexibility from 


PILOT 





Flexibility of control that opens new and exciting possi- 
bilities is one of an important range of features you will 
want to hear with this combined amplifier/control unit by 
Pilot. Ask your high fidelity dealer to let you hear it—and 
see for yourself the compact ‘‘pancake’”’ styling. Or write 
to us for further details. 


Se 





The HFA II 
Combined Amplifier/Control Unit 


This unit provides 10 watts of undistorted power, with 
extremely low intermodulation and harmonic distortion. 
Hum and noise levels are low and the circuitry minimises 
rumble while maintaining full response over the full audio 
range. A rumble filter switch is provided if further 
attenuation of rumble frequencies is required. A scratch 
filter is also provided with a switch incorporated in the 
control panel. An outstanding feature is the provision of 
a loudness compensating control. 

Hum Level: 80 db below full output. 30 GNS 
Power Output: 10 watts. 

Sensitivity : For full output :—Pick-up—3mV ; Aux., Tapeamp.—120 mV, 


Harmonic Distortion : Less than 1° at full output over full frequency 
range and better than .1 °% at 3-4 watts. 


Negative Feed-back: 21 db 
Spcaker output impedances: 3, 8 and 15 ohms. 
Power Consumption: 70 watts, 110-200/250 Volts A.C., 4C-100 cycles. 


Input impedance: Tuner, Aux., Tape Amp.—470,000 ohms;pick-up 6,80C- 
100,000 ohms; separate provision for crystal pick-up, 1,000,000 ohms. 


Frequency Response: + 1 db 20—20,C09 c.p.s. 


Specification 





TONE CONTROLS RESPONSE 
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DVORAK 


and the 


CZECH PHILHARMONIC 


THE MID-DAY WITCH 
Symphonic Poem. Op 108 


OTHELLO OVERTURE 
Op 93 
VACLAV TALICH 
LPM 22 


Two more records by the world-famous CZECH PHIL- 
HARMONIC included in Supraphon’s August releases are:- 


PROKOFIEV 


Symphony No. 7 
Conductor : N. P. ANOSOV 
d 


Conductor : 


an 
CONCERTO No. | in D Flat Major 
for Piano and Orchestra (Op. 10) 


Conductor : KAREL ANCERL 
Piano : SVJATOSLAV RICHTER 
LPV 250 


MOZART 


CONCERTO in E Flat Major for Piano 
and Orchestra (K.482) 


Conductor : ALIOS KLIMA 
Piano : HELENE BOSCHI 


On the other side of 
this Mozart recording is 


HAYDN 


SYMPHONY in G Major (BRUCKENTHAL) 




















‘Bass Treble Prague Symphony Orchestra 
___ |__- cps | 100cps | I00cps | 10Kc/s | 20Ke/s Conductor : 
— Boost | 18 db Il db Odb | ISdb | I8db | CONSTANTIN SILVESTRI 
Cut | (I8db | Ildb | Odb iSdb | I8db | LPV 205 





{ 
Other August Releases : 
OPERA: ‘‘ The Bride from Messina.’’ Highlights 
from the opera by FIBICH performed by soloists, 
choir and orchestra of the Prague National Theatre. 
Conductor : JAROSLAV KROMBHOLC. LPM 125. 
FOLK SONGS : Rumanian Folk Songs and Dances, 
sung by MARIA LATARETU and the Popular Ensemble 
of the Rumanian Folklore Institute. Conductor : 
IONEL BUDISTEANU. LPM /4I 


Valve line up : ECC83—Pre-amp. ; ECC83—Tone amp. ; ECC83— 
Phase inverter ; EL84 (2)—Power amps.; EZ8I—Rectifier. Input 
selection : 7 positions. Pick-up (choice of 4 replay characteristics 
including R.I.A.A, curves) ; tape; aux. ; tuner. 


PILOT 


HIGH FIDELITY DIVISION 
PILOT RADIO LIMITED 
Park Royal Road - London N.W.10 » ELGar 7353/7 


See and hear 
demonstrations 
at the 

Radio Show 





Send for lists and details of nearest stockists to : 


SUPRAPHON 


6/9 Charterhouse Square, London, 























E.C.I| 
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HOW MUGH (or how little) 


should | pay for my Tape Recorder? 





,— almost as awkward a question as “ Which make of car 
should I buy?” Of course, it all turns on the purpose to which your 
Tape Recorder will be put. 

















If you intend to be a serious user — if you want to make recordings 
every bit as good as those issued by the big gramophone companies — 
if you are blessed (or cursed!) with a keenly critical musical ear — if 
you want something that will last for years without costing a penny 
for maintenance — then you'll be wise to look upon the 79 gns. you’ll 
pay for a Ferrograph 3A as a long-term investment. 

We know that there are many Tape Recorders on the market 
costing less — some, indeed, much less. But Ferrograph standards of 
performance and dependability have only been achieved by making 
cost considerations a secondary matter. The really important 
question we continually ask ourselves is ““Does the Ferrograph 
still set the standard by which Tape Recorders are judged ?”’ 

We believe that it does. We believe, too, that a lot 

of people are proud of their Ferrographs. 





x kK He KE Ke Ke kK ke OK 
3 Independent Motors e Synchronous " 
* Capstan Drive e Recording level Meter * 
& Uses 84” dia. Reels @ Unique Single-knob Control o 

2 speeds with lever change e Bass and Treble cuts 
—s - _ N * All components tropicalised e 2 side-by-side Tracks * 
79 gns. * Plays British and U.S. Pre-recorded Tapes e@ 24 watts > 
MODEL 3A/NH + undistorted Output e Automatic motor cut-off. + 

7% and (5 i.p.s. 

86 gns. re a ee ee ee ee ee 


The lncompareble Merrograpslh 


BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER CO.LTD. - 13! Sloane Street, London, S.W.! - Tel: SLOane 2214/5 & 1510 









Everyone’s talking 
about 
tape recorders 


nan ee 
pa ee 











ELIZABETHAN 56 
complete with 
Microphone and 
1800 ft. L.P. Tape. 







and from what we’ve overheard—they’re 





always talking about Elizabethans. 





For looks, for style and for superb 





performance youcan’t better the Elizabethan 56, 






it’s got everything you want ina 





Tape Recorder including the right price. 





We suggest you stop talking about 





Elizabethans for a moment—and get along 





now to your nearest dealer for a demon- 
stration. 











Remember the price 52 gns. complete 


Elizabetham 


R E C O R D E R S 






TAP & 










FREE illustrated literature on request 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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A UNIQUE SERVICE 


THERE IS ONLY ONE STORE 
IN LONDON 


where 


every worth-while LP record of 
good music, including musical 
shows, Mantovani and other lighter 
music, and most 78s are kept in 
stock, including a complete stock 
of Tapes. 


and where 


all the staff are keen Concert and 
Opera fans, and can advise you as 
to the best performance or recording. 


and where 


you may obtain a generous allow- 
ance on your unwanted records, both 
LP’s and 78's in perfect condition in 


part-payment. 


and where 


in consequence there is an enormous 
stock of slightly-used LP’s and 78's in 
perfect condition at very low prices 
for the limited purse. No list of 
slightly-used records is issued. If 
you cannot call, write and let us 
know your requirements. 


and where 


all that is best in High Fidelity 
equipment can be demonstrated. 


and that is 


tre Gramophone Exchange Ltd. 


80 & 82 WARDOUR STREET, |_,,, 
Audition | LONDON, W.1. Tel. GERrard 5313 | Pos 


Rooms accessories 
(Open till 4 p.m. on Saturdays) 







Numerous 
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BRITAINS FINEST RANGE.. 


made by gramophone specialists 





E- A-R originality of design, high stan- 
dards of craftsmanship and a deter- 
mination to offer the best at each price 
level . . . these are the driving forces 
behind the success of the E-A-R 
range. E-A~R have demonstrated their 
leadership by anticipating the demands 
of the discerning listener, who knows 
that every E-A-R model is the product 
of continuous specialized development. 


The world’s most advanced port- 





1960 Chairside | "able gramophone, the wonderful 
Standard Model, 33 gns é‘ E-A-R Triple-Four 

De Luxe with 3 speakers, 4 speakers, 4 speeds, 4 controls 

6 watt push-pull amplifier, 40 gns Collaro or Garrard changer 36 gns 











1960 Switched VHF Chairside Bantam Auto Bantam Non-auto 
Three BBC programmes & Gram. 53 gns 2 speakers, Collaro changer 22 gns High flux elliptical speaker. Collaro 
motor, auto-stop 174.gns 




















1960 Portable Mysicmaker Play Unit 114 gns 
3 controls, 2 speakers 25 gns Non-auto BSR Motor, Manual Stop Auto Unit | 153 gns 
on-auto 23 gns 15 gns Transcription Unit 24 gns 
* All E-A°’R models are 4-speed (16 -33-45-78) ¥® 
. Hear the E-A-R range of Balanced See the E.A.R. Range on 





Balanced igh Fidelity 


STAND No. 4l 
RADIO SHOW, EARLS COURT, 
AUG. 28 — SEPT. 7. 


High Fidelity and Standard Models 
et your dealers’ showrooms. Ask 
for details of the E-A-R range of 
Seichiitgin én atte eaes te The symbol of Leadership in Gramophones 


fully Wustrated Htereture. ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


The Square, isleworth, Middlesex 
Cables: Eargram, Isleworth, Hounslow. ‘ Phone: HOUnslow 62566 
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CATALOGUE & HANDBOOK 
FOR 1957 post 3/= nee 

@ The only : —_ 
comprehensive Also sections on : 
selective @ The care of 
catalogue of Long Playing 
Classical L/P Records. 
Records—listing . 
only recordings @ The Reproduction 
recommended of Long 
by the Critics. Playing Records. 

@ Nearly 4, . 
discs listed (as @ A Basis fora — 
already available Record Collection 
to Library (100 Recommended 
members). L/Ps). 


if (like us) you love good music and find pleasure in good records, you will (we feel certain) be finding 
it increasingly difficult to choose from among the many fine LPs—just which to add to your collection. 


Reviews are helpful, of course, but sometimes one’s taste (or even one’s gramophone) doesn’t agree 
with the reviewer. 


Now comes the perfect solution—the chance to borrow the pick of the LPs to play AT HOME— 
ON YOUR OWN GRAMOPHONE. 


FULL DETAILS OF THIS LIBRARY SERVICE (which costs approx. |/- per week each L/P Borrowed) 
are included in our Catalogue & Handbook— 


THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY. 
(CLASSICAL) 


CATALOGUE AND HANDBOOK 


(For Library 
details without 
Catalogue, please 
send s.a.e. 24d.) 


FOR 1957 


costs ONLY 3 / = POST FREE 


(For Library 
details without 
Catalogue, please 
send s.a.e. 24d.) 


N.B. Because of Staff Holidays we sh:ii 
not be open for changing records from: 
August 24th until September 2nd 





Attention 
GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES: 


Many of you already use our special service 
to build your programmes and many more 
will do so during the coming season, 
Now as an additional service we offer a 
programme for inclusion in your 
1957/1958 syllabus : 


“THE REAL THING eee - being 
A short history of High Fidelity 
on disc. 


We provide the speaker (the human 
variety), and the records—and the equip- 
ment if necessary—and we hope to give your 
members an enjoyable evening. 





There is no charge to the Society for this 
programme and the Secretaries of interested 
Societies are invited to write as soon as 
possible because only a limited number of 
recitals can be undertaken. 








(50 cents U.S.A.) Please write to:— 


FROM 
THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY, SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 


A NEW SWITCHED F.M. TUNER 
FROM JASON 


Complete with valves and front 
panel marked for switch positions 


£15.12.92% 9 
e ° Pur. Tax 


The Jason ‘ Prefect’ is a moderately priced unit designed 
for use with high-quality amplifier systems. It reconciles 
the best features of F.M. Receiver design to ensure 
stability and quality of reproduction with extreme 
simplicity. In the ‘Prefect’ conventional tuning 1s 
replaced by a four-position selector switch. This gives 
choice of the three B.B.C. programmes and “ OFF”. 
Jason Power Pack for use where power is not available 
from the amplifier, £3.10.0. 



































FOSTER-SEELEY DISCRIMINATOR 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL 
SINGLE ROTARY SWITCH 

FOR HOME, THIRD, LIGHT AND OFF 
EXTREMELY EASY TO INSTAL 

A JASON GUARANTEED PRODUCT 


JASON MOTOR & ELECTRONIC CO., 328 CRICKLEWOOD LANE, LONDON, N.W.2. Spe. 7050 f° 





POSTCARD BRINGS DETAILS 

Full descriptive illustrated brochure gladly sent on 
request, together with name and address of your 
nearest Jason stockist if required. 


+ >>> 
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Confident that there will be nothing 
to jar on your relaxed enjoyment— 
nothing to mar your pleasure. 


The Monarch is made for the perfectionist, 





See these special features : 
Plays ten 12”, 10” or 7” records at 78, 45 
Ow 8 | or 33 r.p.m. and the new 16 r.p.m. records. 





Intermixes ten 7”, 10” and 12” records of 
the same speed. Manual play position for 
playing single records. High fidelity crystal 
' v pickup with dual sapphire styli. Exquisitely 
WORLD’S FINEST #-SPEED AUTOC HANGER styled—choice of two beautiful duo-tone 
finishes. 








Fitted to all leading makes of radiograms and players. g 





BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS LTD ‘ OLD HILL =-: STAFFS. 
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polyfoto 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD DIVISION 


SELr- 
SERVICE 











 * must often wish, when buying records, that you could look 
through the shelves yourself—to browse to your heart’s content, to 
find what you are looking for, perhaps to discover a record you 
didn’t know about. Now with the Polyfoto self-service system the 
records you want—from Basie to Bach, from Donegan to Dohnanyi 
—are set out for you to look through and play yourself, without 
waiting for attention. Get added enjoyment from record-buying— 
shop the Polyfoto self-service way ! We stock all leading makes. 


@ | GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQ., 


LONDON, W.C.1 Whitehall 3926 SELF-SERVICE 
@ 57 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, IS IN ADDITION 
LONDON, W.8 Western 0461 TO NORMAL 
@ 124 BAKER STREET, COUNTER SERVICE 


LONDON, W.! Welbeck 8917 


Experienced staff is 


All our branches have 
in stock the complete 
range of the new 





and now 


188 Piccadilly 


London, W.1 REGENT 3788/9 


available to give you 
every assistance in the 
choice of your records, 








RECORDINGS 





POLYFOTO 
(ENGLAND) LTD 














£39°10°O 
COMPLETE 
Tropical model made with resin-bonded 
plywood can be supplied at £2 extra. 
Choice of Walnut, Oak, Mahogany and Maple Veneers 


When ig with the WMTI1 Matching Transformer 
(cost 13s. 6d.) this model will give full domestic 
volume from any good FM receiver. 






MODEL SFB/3 
Regd. Design 881,557 








Made and guaranteed by WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS LTD - IDLE - BRADFORD . 


oo. 


Designed from First Principles... 


Whartedale 


MODEL SFB/3 


After a long absence from the audio scene, the baffle re-enters 
the field with this wide-range, high-quality, three-speaker system. 
Low resonance foam surround units made it possible to design 
from first principles, and the result embodies most of the features 
required in a domestic loudspeaker. 





% Free-standing and easily moved. 
% Resonance free, sandfilled baffle. 
% Frequency range 30 c/s to 20,000 c/s. 





Specification : Size 34 in. x 3lin.x 12in. Weight 64lb. Bass 
Resonance 30/35 c/s. Impedance 8/15 ohms. Max. input [5 watts. 


Units : W12SFB, 10 in. Bronze SFB, Super 3. The 12 in. and 10 in. units 
are in parallel. The Super 3 is again in parallel via 4 Mfd Capacitor and is 
mounted on a small baffle facing upwards. There is no cabinet resonance 
because there is no cabinet. The 12 in. and 10 in. units are specially built 
and matched for optimum results from this system. Baffles cannot be supplied 
separately. 


YORKS Tel: Idle 1235/6 ‘Grams: Wharfdel Idle Bradford 
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Hitherto, the choosing of high fidelity equipment or television 
receivers which take their place happily and unobtrusively 
in the home has presented many difficulties. To fulfil this 
long-felt need, Period High Fidelity offers the choice of 
beautiful hand-made reproduction pieces to match your own 
furniture, whatever the style. If desired, these can house the 
best makes of high fidelity equipment, including radio, 


% Period styled pieces built with record player or television units. In addition, your own 


the lavish care of the true crafts- prized pieces can be expertly converted into instruments for 
man and superb sound reproduc- home entertainment of the highest order. Absolute require- 
ing equipment . . . to give you ments may be specified, even to the design and the degree 


the best of two worlds. 


% The peculiar requirements of 
high fidelity sound reproduction 
are fully met without disturbing 
the essential character of the e d e lL Fy \; 
finished piece of furniture. q d T 

*% A choice of the best makes of CT10 O 1 ¢g 1 y 
high fidelity and television equip- al 
ment includes Pye, Quad and LIMITED 


28 SOUTH STREET, W.|I. Telephone No. GROsvenor 4686 


of finish. 
Please write for our illustrated brochure, or call personally at : 
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A complete Home High Fidelity System 
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Matched Equipment 
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CORNER HORN PDP SGI 
Efficient horn loading, aes Sao 
combined with virtually perfect treble diffusion. / 








Superb Workmanship—Unrivalled Performance anni umatiaan 
Attractive Styling—all at Moderate Cost Extremely compact equipment 


cabinet — 202 in. by I6 in. by 15} in. overall. 





CONTROL UNIT... 


AMPLIFIER .. - FM UNIT... Incorporating an independent variable Low Pass 
Ultra Linear p.p. EL84s. Improved design now Remarkably efficient Automatic Frequency (distortion) Filter, a feature unique in a unit of 
gives 10/12 watts, peak 14 watts. Control facilitates tuning and eliminates “* drift.” this price class. 4 


PRICES (each unit available separately) AMPLIFIER: £17.0.0. CONTROL UNIT: £9.0.0. FM UNIT: £17.10.0. (P.T. £7.7.0). 
, TABLE CABINET: £12.10.0. CORNER HORN £18.17.6. (Side Panels : £3. 10.0). 


*” 
| RECOMMENDED SPEAKERS... Lowther Model PM6 Pressure Unit; Goodmans AXIETTE; Philips 9710M; Wharfedale SUPER 8 AL. 


Available from leading High Fidelity Dealers throughout the country 
Trade and Export enquiries invited 





A new illustrated leaflet giving concise details of the complete range of matched units 
forming the RD JUNIOR Home — Fidelity System is now available, and may be 
ad on request. 











ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS (£LEctronics) LTD 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION BUILT SOUND EQUIPMENT 





‘RODEVCO WORKS’ -: 4-14 BARMESTON ROAD : CATFORD - LONDON : S.E.6 
Telegrams : RODEVCO LONDON SE6 Telaphone : HiTher Green 7424 





———— 
——— ————— 
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AN OUTSTANDING DEBUT!!! 


TWO EXCLUSIVE CETRA ARTISTS APPEARED BEFORE THE BRITISH PUBLIC FOR 
THE FIRST TIME IN ‘‘ TOSCA” AT COVENT GARDEN ON THE 27th JUNE, 1957 
















FRANCO CORELLI GIAN GIACOMO 
(Tenor) GUELFI (Baritone) 


** who used his mag- ‘*His death at the 
nificent voice with a end of the Second 
shameless _ delight Act was not an oc- 
which was shared casion for rejoicing, 
by the audience.’’ but rather of sorrow 
—Martin Cooper, that his glorious bari- 
Daily Telegraph. tone voice 
would not be 
heard again.”’ 

























‘‘A handsome 


tenor —with a —The Times. 
voice’’—Arthur “This is a 
Jacobs, London splefidid Scar- 
Evening Stan- pia.” — London 
dard. Evening News. 


‘Two champion singers ... made this 1957 ‘* Tosca °’ 
the vintage sort that opera bores will still be talking about 
25 years’ hence.’’*—Noel Goodwin—Daily Express. 


; ASK YOUR CETRA DEALER FOR DETAILS OF RECORDS BY THESE OUTSTANDING SINGERS 


MADAME BUTTERFLY 
(PUCCINI) CONCISE VERSION 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT 
(DONIZETTI) COMPLETE VERSION 


Another first recording—with Lina Pagliughi, Rina npg Regio pecans pc inane 
, . at ieut. Pinkerton ea 
Corsi, Cesare Valletti, Sesto Bruscantini, and the Sharpless n  GUISEPPE TADDE! 


Chorus and Orchestra of F.A.l.—Conductor : Mario 
Rossi. 


Two 12 in. LPs—Cetra Album N1213—£5.15.0 


Orchestra of Radiotelevisione Italiana and the Cetra 
Chorus. Conductor—Angelo Questa. 


One 1/2 in: LP—Cetra LPC55016—57/6 





TOSCA (PUCCINI) Excerpts from the new 


CETRA complete recording. 


FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 
NEW RECITAL Marta: M’appari. 


Cavaradossi one .. FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 
Rigoletto : Questa o quella/Ella mi fu rapita/La donna Tosca... — ... GIGLIOLA FRAZZONI 
e mobile. L’Arlesiana : Lamento di federico. Tosca: Scarpia ... sine .. GIAN GIACOMO GUELFI 


Recondita armonia/E lucevan le stelle. Recondita armonia/Gia mi dicon venal/E 
Madame Butterfly: Addio fiorito asil. lucevan le stelle/O dolci mani/Vissi d’arte. 


Ballo in Maschera : Di tu se fedele/Forse With the R.A.I. Orchestra. Conductor— 


la soglia/La rivedro nell’estasi. Arturo Basile. One 45 r.p.m. Extended Play 
One 12 in. LP—Cetra LPCS55013. 57/6 EPO0339. 2i/- 


FROM APPOINTED DEALERS OR DIRECT—POST FREE 




















THE MARK OF A UNIQUE 
SERVICE 


RARE RECORDS LTD. 


4 OXFORD ROAD STATION APPROACH, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER | 
TEL: CEN. 9759 
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The Everest 





—a new peak in 
' : Hi-Fi Furniture 


And a very handsome piece of cabinet work it is, with lines that are modern yet mellow. 
Finished as finely as skill, coupled with the latest equipment, can achieve, you will agree 
that nothing quite so attractive has been available for high fidelity equipment before. 

Simple though it looks, the Everest took six months trial and error to produce and you can 
install the largest amplifiers and radio tuners with room to spare. Either an auto-change 
or a Transcription motor, including the Garrard 301 can be used. 

The lift-up lid gives level access to the turntable and obviates jogging the pick-up on 
closing. Both back and bottom of the cabinet are slotted, thereby allowing the considerable 
heat to escape in a continuous current. 

Made expressly. for Hi-Fi equipment, this is a cabinet to grace any 
home—a cabinet to accommodate every piece of equipment 
you can possibly buy. It measures 20” wide, 18” deep, overall height, 34’ 

The Everest has been produced to sell at 16 guineas—a 
price possible only because of our wide distribution—and you can see 
it, together with our other new models, on Stand 207 at the Radio 
Show or at any good Hi-Fi dealer in the country. 





Designed and produced by the people who make 
Nordyk Hi-Fi units. 




















For details of full range of record and equipment cabinets, together with the 
name of your nearest stockist, write to dept. G.31. 














[RECORD TG Brook Road, London, N.22 Tel: BOWes Pk. 7487/8 
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CeO un 6G + a 
dae 7 

. ” 


This new chairside 
version of the A720 
is a real eye-opener ! 
Not only are the smart, 
ebony-finish legs at exactly 
the right, comfortable height for 
the armchair listener, but they 

are detached in a minute for 
easy transporting. Our techni- 
cians have been at work too— 
and we have greatly improved 
the push-pull output stage which 
now reaches 6 watts. Also, the 
A720 is now available if required 
with the Sonotone ceramic cartridge, 
suitable for tropical use (A721/S). 


It is constant improvements such as these 
which ensure that Trixettes, are, and will continue gramophone in its class. 
Price: Table Model 42 gns. 


7 to be, the finest gramophones you can buy | (Chairside model 2 2 gns. extra) 


“be 
in | ees 

.* 
e+ me ; 









MODEL A720 

The A720 is now available with 
or without chairside legs, and 
incorporates new circuit refine- 
ments which maintain its posi- 
tion as the highest fidelity 








# 
AMCLLE 1720 
~—~ THE GOLD MEDAL MODEL 


® FOR ALL RECORDS Garrard 4-speed auto- ® CONTROLS Independent Bass and Treble controls, volume 





changer with manual/automatic operation. control, mains switch and pilot light. 
© AMPLIFIER 6 watts push-pull output stage @ LOUDSPEAKERS AND PICK-UP Twin matched elliptical 

8 with negative feedback. | speakers.. Crystal or ceramic pick-up. 
THE TRI X ELECTRICAL c 0 LTD 
MAPLE PLACE .TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W.I Tel.: MUS 5817 Grams.: Trixadio Wesdo London 
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SINGLE CHANNEL 

suitable for playing on double- 
track Home Tape Recorders 
and Reproducers at a speed 
of 74” per second. 


‘STEREOSONIC’ 

the most lifelike recreation ever 
achieved of full dimensions, 
perspective and movement of 

the original performances, suitable 
for playing on ‘Stereosonic’ 
reproducing system. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOIGE”’ tape records 


“* His Master’s Voice ”’ is the Regd. Trade Mark of The Gramophone Co. Ltd. 
E.M.1. RECORDS LTD. (CONTROLLED BY ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LTD.) 
8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET 
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Latest SINGLE CHANNEL TAPES 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
The Hallé hestra 
MARGARET RITCHIE 

A section of the Hallé Choir 
SINFONIA ANTARTICA 
—Vaughan Williams 


HTA26 
A complete neuen ! 
“MANON ’— Massen 





with VIC] TORIA DE. LOS +> ~ 
HENRI LEGAY, MICHEL DENS, 
JEAN BORTHAYRE, 

and Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Théatre National de l’Opéra—Comique 
conducted by PIERRE MONTEU 
HTA27-30 





GUIDO CANTELLI 

The Philharmonia Orchestra 
SYMPHONY No. 3 in F—Brahms 
HTB411 





BAND OF THE IRISH GUARDS 


Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., p.s.m 
A SELECTION OF POP 
MILI YB 
HTC611 
FACE” 


Recorded from the sound-track of the Paramount film 
Starring AUDREY HEPBURN, FRED ASTAIRE 
and KAY THOMPSON 

Overture; Funny face; ’S Wonderful; Think pink!; 
How long has this been going on?; Bonjour, Paris!; 
Clap yo hands; He loves and she loves; On how to be 
lovely; Basal Metabolism; Let's kiss and make up; 
(Introducing Matador Dance) 

HTC612 


NICOLAI MALKO 

The Philharmonia Orchestra 
OVERTURES, “Leonora’’, No. 3; 
“Coriolan”’; “Die des 
Prometheus’ —Beethoven 

HTD814 


ROBERT IRVING 

The Philharmonia Orchestra 

“LA BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE”—Ballet Music— 
Rossini-Respighi 

HTD815 
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Latest ‘STEREOSONIC’ TAPES 


SIR EUGENE GOOSSENS 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
he oneg] D’EXTASE; REVERIE—Scriabin 


a KEMPE 

The Philharmonia Orches 

“MOZART OVERTURES”—Idomeneo: l.e Nozze 
ter Cosi fan tutte; Die Zauberfléte 


EILEEN JOYCE; GEORGE MALCOLM; 
THURSTON DART (Harpsichords) 

and The Pro Arte Orchestra conducted by Boris Ord 
Denis Vaughan (Continuo) 

CONCERTO for three ichords in C major 
—J.S. Bach with DENIS VAUGHAN (Harpsichord) 
CONCERTO for Four Harpsichords in A minor— 
Vivaldi—J. S. Bach 

SCT1511 


NICOLAI MALKO 

The Philharmonia Orchestra 

OVERTURES 

Prince Igor—Borodin orch. Glazounov; 

Russlan and Ludmilla—Glinka 

Ivan the Terrible—Rimsky-Korsakov; 

also The Snow Maiden—Rimsky-Korsakov 
sreetee, Act 2 and Dance of the Tumblers, Act 3 


CHARLES MACKERRAS 

The Philharmonia Orchestra 
“SULLIVAN OVERTURES” 
“Mikado”; “‘The Yeoman of the Guard”; 
“Tolanthe"” “Ruddigore 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET SILVER JUBILEE 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
conducted by ROBERT IRVING 

“BALLET SELECTION’’ 

SCT1514 


“GRAB ME A GONDOLA” 

Vocal Selections from the Lyric Mgt _——— 
with JOAN HEAL, DENIS QUI 

JANE WENHAM and Full jae” 

SCT1515 


HARRY BLECH 

London Mozart Players 

SYMPHONY No. 28 in C major, K.200— 
Mozart 

SDT1753 

MOURA LYMPANY 

The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 


Herbert Menges 
CONCERTO No. 1—Rawsthorne 
SDT1754 


JOE LOSS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


“MUSIC FOR DANCING” 
SDT1755 


LONDON W.!l 
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THOUGHTS on a BICENTENARY 


DOMENICO SCARLATTI DIED IN MADRID ON JULY 23rd, 1757 
By LIONEL SALTER 


_—— wishing to make a study of 
Bach has all the materials at hand: 
reliable scores of all the music, a complete 
index of his works, fully documented bio- 
graphies, critical discussions of his music in 
detail, a profusion of gramophone records 
of most of his output (often in performances 
as nearly ‘‘ authentic ”’ as possible)—all are 
easy to come by. The result is that appreci- 
ation of Bach’s genius is widespread. But 
suppose instead that we knew only the bare 
facts of his life (with some gaps) and nothing 
of his personality, that almost nothing he 
wrote before the age of fifty were published 
and only his keyboard music had survived, 
and even of that no trustworthy edition 
existed, his works being thrown together 
higgledy-piggledy without regard to chrono- 
logy (even breaking up consecutive move- 
ments), that only a handful of his pieces 
were generally known and that a mere 
fraction of his output had been recorded— 
often on the wrong instruments and in 
wrong styles. Suppose, moreover, that all 
his keyboard pieces were cast in roughly the 
same mould, without individual titles (as 
Couperin had), and the only means of 
identification were two conflicting numerical 
systems, so that all reference and discussion 
were inhibited until the piece in question 
had been identified by means of a thematic 
list—then it would not be surprising if he 
were a figure who received considerably 
more lip-service than understanding. This 
is just the position, however, of Bach’s exact 
contemporary Domenico Scarlatti, the bi- 
centenary of whose death fell on July 23rd 
this year. In the circumstances, it speaks 
volumes for the intrinsic vitality, variety 
and perennial freshness of his music that it 
his attracted each new generation so 
strongly, and that, however insufficiently 
understood as a whole, he is recognised as 
a master. 

Scarlatti has been called “‘ the father of 
modern keyboard music ”, and though all 
such labels are inevitably over-simplifications 
there is in this case a fair basis of truth. 
Like Handel, he was an outstanding player : 
at a friendly contest between the two in 


Rome in 1709 Scarlatti was declared the 
more brilliant harpsichordist, though he 
himself ceded Handel’s superiority on the 
organ ; and Thomas Roseingrave was so 
overwhelmed by hearing Scarlatti play, 
after he himself had given a toccata which 
had earned him much applause, that he 
swore that ten hundred devils had been at 
the instrument, and that he would like to 
have cut off his own fingers. The extent of 
this virtuosity of Scarlatti’s is reflected in 
the 550 or so sonatas he wrote for the harpsi- 
chord—certainly written records of what he 
himself played—which, while covering the 
widest possible range of expression within 
one form, exploit every kind of technical 
accomplishment. He wrote of his first 
collection that it contained no “ profound 
learning, but rather an ingenious jesting 
with art ”’, and there is no mistaking the 
humour and vivacity that bubble out of its 
pages: he also declared that, though he 
had consciously broken “the rules of 
composition ”’ in his pieces (a reference to 
the bold modulations and harmonic clashes 
in which he delighted), this was of no 
account so long as the ear was not offended. 
Such an attitude was indeed progressive ; 
and it should be noted that, with the 
exception of five somewhat perfunctory 
fugues (a form which obviously made but 
scant appeal to him)—and leaving out of 
account a couple of organ voluntaries and 
a small group of multi-movement sonatas 
for violin and continuo which were included 
by some accident—practically all the remain- 
ing sonatas (i.e. well over 500) are single- 
movement pieces in binary form. So 
patently did this music look forward to the 
future rather than back into the past that 
it is not surprising that Dr. Burney classed 
together, as “‘ exploring new ways to fame”’, 
Domenico Scarlatti and C. P. E. Bach, 
though the latter, thirty yéars younger, 
belonged to the next generation. 

The fact that Scarlatti disclaimed any 
** profound learning ” should not, however, 
be attributed either to lack of training or 
to youthful insouciance. It may, indeed, 
come as some surprise to learn that his first 


Harrow, 


Middlesex Telephone : WORDSWORTH 2010 
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volume of Essersizi was published when the 
composer was 53 (after he had been knighted 
by John V of Portugal, to whom the book 
is dedicated), and that the great bulk of the 
sonatas was written when he was over the 
age of 65—a late flowering comparable, in 
its way, to that of Rameau or Haydn. He 
had been brought up in the busy atmosphere 
of the house of his celebrated father, 
Alessandro, the foremost operatic composer 
of his day, who saw to it that he received 
a strict contrapuntal and practical training 
and that he was brought into contact with 
the leading musicians of the time: at the 
age of 20 he was sent to Venice, where he 
studied further with Gasparini (who passed 
on to him the teachings of his own masters 
Corelli and Pasquini, and particularly 
stressed the example of Frescobaldi’s key- 
board music) and certainly heard Vivaldi, 
who was teaching at the Pietd. He was thus 
fully equipped when, as maestro di cappella to 
the exiled Queen Maria Casimira of Poland 
(who, in imitation of the more famous 
Cristina of Sweden, had set up as a 
patroness of the arts), he wrote oratorios 
and operas, or later, taking an appointment 
for five years in the Vatican, he produced 
suitably austere church music (including 
an imposing Stabat Mater), or again, when 
he became chapelmaster in Lisbon to King 
John V, he wrote for him serenades and 
church music. Though scores of some of 
these works survive in libraries in Italy or 
Portugal, a great deal has. been lost 
(including nearly all of his opera Hamlet, 
based however not on Shakespeare but on 
the early story source). Our regret may 
perhaps be tempered by recollecting that 
Dr. Burney, who generally admired Scar- 
latti’s talents, nevertheless spoke of the 
“sobriety, almost dullness”’ of his vocal 
writing—though acquaintance with some 
of it, from the delicate Serenade with violin- 
pizzicato-quasi-mandoline accompaniment 
in the opera Narciso (produced in London 
in 1720), to the beautiful and expressive 
Salve Regina (his last composition), leaves a 
nagging doubt in the mind. 

It is, however, on his keyboard sonatas 
that his imperishable fame rests. They were 
written during the long years from 1729 
until his death in which he was in the service 
of the music-mad Maria Barbara of Spain 
and her husband, later Fernando VI. As 
the court moved on its inexorably regular 
Aranjuez-La Granja-Escorial-Madrid circuit 
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every year, Scarlatti would have heard the 
singing and dancing of the Spanish peasants 
in the fields and the people in the streets ; 
and the rhythmic vitality, the melodic turns 
of phrase, the characteristic harn ~ * , and 
in particular the instrumental volour of 
Spanish folk-music proved irresistibly intoxi- 
cating influences for the impressionable 
Neapolitan. Burney remarked on the way 
he “‘ imitated the melody of tunes sung by 
carriers, muleteers and common people ” ; 
but his Spanishness goes deeper far than 
that—and beyond the adoption of jota 
rhythms or of dissonant guitar-like internal 
pedals in his harmony, beyond mere facile 
illustration or impressionism, to a distilled 
essence of the Spanish spirit. In Kirkpatrick’s 
words, “‘ There is hardly an aspect of 
Spanish life, of Spanish popular music and 
dance, that has not found itself a place. ... 
No Spanish composer, not even Manuel de 
Falla, has expressed the essence of his 
native land as completely as did the 
foreigner Scarlatti’’. The obtuseness with 
which nineteenth-century editors bowdler- 
ised and de-Hispanicised Scarlatti’s har- 
monies, jumbled together early and late 
sonatas haphazard, ignored unmistakable 
directions that most of the sonatas were 
intended to be performed in pairs (a few 
even in groups of threes), and generally 
“improved ” them out of their authentic 
form should furnish a dreadful warning ; 
but the fact has to be faced that the enormous 
majority of Scarlatti performances even 
today traduce the composer’s intentions. 

It is not mere pedantry that prompts an 
insistence on the harpsichord as the only 
proper instrument on which to play 
Scarlatti: (although early Florentine piano- 
fortes did exist in Spain at the time, they 
seem not to have been very satisfactory, for 
two of them were actually converted back 
into harpsichords!). No, however delightful 
it is to pianists to play these little master- 
pieces of inventive genius, it is only on the 
harpsichord, with its characteristic timbre 
and extra-musical rattles, that there can be 
captured the “‘ click of castanets, the strum- 
ming of guitars, the thud of muffled drums 

. and above all the wiry tension of the 
Spanish dance”. Many a chord which 
sounds sonorous on the piano was meant as 
a mere rhythmic twang on the harpsichord 
(the same miscalculation usually alters the 
effect of Mozart’s famous Rondo alla turca in 
A minor); and though the harpsichords 
on which present-day performances are 
given are a good deal more elaborate in 
their mechanism and choice of tone-colours, 
they come nearer, at least in the hands of a 
stylish player, to capturing the true 
atmosphere of these pieces. Scarlatti’s 
instruments, save for one exceptional one 
with five registers (including a sixteen-foot), 
had only two registers (as, for instance, the 
Spanish-built harpsichord with the extended 
five-octave range, including the high G 
which so delighted him) or three at the 
most. 

To all gramophiles, Wanda Landowska’s 
old recordings remain unexcelled for clarity 
of technique and shapeliness of phrasing ; 
but, alas, they are now things of the past. 
Leaving aside artists who have recorded 
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only a couple of sonatas, there are available 
LP discs of 16 sonatas played by George 
Malcolm with compelling musicianship but 
over-sophisticated registration, 8 by Eliza 
Hansen. (well played but rather stolid), and 
the start of what—if impulse, courage and 
finance hold out—is intended as a complete 
recorded edition by Fernando Valenti. Of 
this vast project, played with tremendous 
fire and dazzling technique but with 
occasional eccentricities (and somewhat 
over-recorded), sixteen discs have so far 
appeared in the States, only four in Britain ; 
eight violin sonatas, too, have been issued 
by Westminster which are not yet released 
here. All these pieces have appeared in 
completely haphazard order, not even 
following Longo’s arbitrary sequence ; so 
that for those wishing to study Scarlatti 
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systematically things remain as chaotic as 
ever. Now also that K. numbers (Kirk- 
patrick’s chronological sequence) are being 
brought into use for reference purposes, 


_Longo-Kirkpatrick conversion tables need 


to be at hand; and although we look 
forward with interest to Kirkpatrick’s own 
recording (four discs) of the sixty selected 
sonatas he has edited and published, it is 
with a sigh that we observe that this brings 
into play yet a third numbering system, to 
make the confusion complete. Perhaps, if 
Scarlatti admirers may be allowed a wish 
on his bicentenary, it should be that the 
world might be given a reasonable and 
unbiased opportunity of getting to know 
and appreciate the wealth of music which, 
like Schubert, he poured forth with such 
prodigality. : 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C, SCHONBERG 


A DISC that brings to life the London of 
Elizabeth I has recently been released 
by Vanguard. It is named The Cries of 
London, is performed by the Deller Consort 
and the London Chamber Players, and is 
devoted to sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
century street cries as written by composers 
like Weelkes, Dering, Ravenscroft and 
others. Quaint is not exactly the word to 
describe the unusual contents, though the 
disc of course has its element of quaintness; 
nor is it really folk material, though the 
folk quality is present; nor is it exactly 
modal music, though modal elements are 
used. It is a fascinating hodgepodge that 
anybody with any sense of the English 
heritage will find spellbinding. One easily 
visualises Shakespeare on his way to the 
Mermaid Tavern, stopping to look at some 
cockles, or examining the produce of the 
farmers, or pausing to listen to the merry 
bawl of a tinker vending his services. 
Most of the other vocal music of the 
month is a highly miscellaneous lot. The 
modern school is represented by a few items. 
Columbia, in its Modern American Music 
series, has Stefan Wolpe’s 10 Songs from the 
Hebrew, with Arline Carmen (alto), Leon 
Lishner (bass) and David Tudor (piano). 
These are sincere but dry songs, ultra- 
modern, featuring the awkward prosody 
that so many modern composers dote on 
(the songs are sung in English and Hebrew). 
The other side of this disc has instrumental 
music by the American-Armenian Alan 
Hovhaness, who merrily continues to 
plough his little field of near-East exoticisms. 


Once the novelty wears off, the music can > 


become rather tiresome. Epic has a disc, 
with Janine Micheau (soprano), Camille 
Maurane (baritone) and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra under Jean Fournet, presenting 
Britten’s Les Illuminations, Debussy’s Trois 
Ballades de Villon and Ravel’s Don Quichotte 
a Dulcinée and Shéhérazade. Micheau, a fine 
stylist, tends toward vocal shrillness, while 
Maurane’s singing simply sounds flabby. 
It is surprising how few adequately sung 


examples of the great French vocal literature 
are available on LP. 

Rita Streich, due to make her American 
debut with the San Francisco Opera this 
fall, sings Mozart songs on a Decca disc 
(Erik Werba accompanying). She is a 
tasteful and accomplished singer with a 
beautiful voice, and it is unfortunate that 
she does not use it with more variety. The 
other vocal discs of interest are reissues. 
Three more 12-inch items have been 
released by Famous Records of the Past. 
Thronging the discs are Jadlowker, Gilibert, 
Ober, d’Alvarez, Litvinne, de Luca, Pertile 
(what a grand tenor he was!), Hempel, 
Sammarco, Tauber, Slezak, Ponselle, Frem- 
stad, Boninsegna, Raisa and many others. 
Occasionally, among these excerpts, one 
encounters some distressingly bad” singing 
that serves as a reminder to the effect that 
the Golden Age had its gilded side. But, 
on the whole, what a galaxy! and what 
vocal authority! Camden, too, has two 
reissue discs, one featuring Geraldine 
Farrar as Carmen, the other devoted to the 
art of Bidu Sayao. The Farrar disc presents 
all of the famous Carmen arias and several 
duets (with Martinelli and Amato). Farrar, 
a soprano, had several of the arias transposed 
up for her. From this disc one gets a good 
idea of the temperament and the posed 
vocalism that went into her stage appear- 
ances. Bidu Sayao, who had a long career 
at the Metropolitan Opera and retired only 
a few years ago, is a Brazilian soprano with 
a rather small but pure and flutelike voice. 
She was not a prolific’ recording artist, 
unfortunately. On this disc she sings songs 
in Spanish and arias by Mozart and Verdi. 

A novelty from Angel is Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s Le Devin du Village, an opera 
that bulks fairly large in history books but 
which has long dropped from the repertoire. 
In all truth it is a museum piece, and not 
even the accomplished singing of Janine 
Micheau (sounding much better than on 
the Epic disc of the Britten songs), Nicolai 
Gedda and Michel Roux can vitalize it. 
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An imposing release of Spanish music by 
London, conducted by Ataulfo Argenta, 
with Spanish and English orchestras, 
brings five discs of material ranging 
rom Serrano, Guridi, de _ Falla, 
Albeniz and Turina to the foreigners’ idea 
of Spanish music, the foreigners being, not 
unexpectedly, Chabrier, Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Moszkowski. Of the authentic Spanish 
music, there is a good deal of zarzuela 
excerpts, arranged for orchestra, and there 
also are several complete zarzuelas. Some 
of the zarzuelas are curiously appealing— 
more attractive, indeed, than many serious 
works by important composers. The writing 
may be derivative, but the music flows and 
the prosody is natural. One amusing 
moment in Giminez’ La Bada de Luis 
Alfonso is a crib from the Pepusch-Gay 
Beggar’s Opera. All of a sudden comes the 
tune ‘* When the heart of a man is depressed 
with care”, but with entirely different 
words. 

The modern orchestral school is again 
served by M.G.M., which, of all the 
American independents, has consistently 
been paying closest attention to our own 
century. M.G.M. seems to have certain 
composers in mind—composers not too well 
known internationally—and is doing every- 
thing possible to push them. Carlos 
Surinach is one ; Peggy Glanville-Hicks is 
another. M.G.M. has looked toward South 
America, to a segment of the American 
school (a non-12-tone segment) and to 
various other sources. Its newest three discs 
follow its established trend. One disc 
contains Surinach’s Symphony No. 2, 
written in a sort of conservative kind of 
modernism, with a pronounced Spanish 
feeling, some pungent harmonies and a 
traditional feeling behind it all, and 
Turina’s Rapsodia Sinfonica. Arthur ‘Wino- 
grad leads the Philharmonia Orchestra of 
Hamburg, and Sondra Bianca, an able 
pianist, is soloist in the Turina work. Then, 
on another disc, are Robert Casadesus’ 
Piano Quintet (with Gaby Casadesus and 
the Guilet Quartet) and Violin Sonata 
(Gaby Casadesus and Daniel Guilet) : 
energetic, Gallic-sounding music, beauti- 
fully written but almost completely devoid 
of melodic personality. M.G.M. has also 
devoted an entire disc to the music of the 
late Mexican composer, Silvestre Revueltas. 
Carlos Surinach conducts the M.G.M. 
chamber orchestra in Revueltas’ sturdy 
works, some of which are cosmopolitan, 
others strongly Latin American. 

Nearly everything else available this 
month is of a very conventional order. 
London’s release is largely devoted to discs 
already, available in England—Kubelik 
in Dvorak’s New World and D minor 
Symphonies ; Krips in the Brahms First, 
etc, The oft-recorded Nights in the Gardens 
of Shain by De Falla comes yet once more 
as played for Columbia by Robert 
Casadesus, with the New York Philharmonic 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos (together with 
excerpts from The Three Cornered Hat and 
La Vida Breve). Casadesus handles the 
Gardens in a clear, objective and rather 
methodical manner. Van Beinum and the 
Concertgebouw offer slow and even stolid 
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performances of Mozart’s Posthorn Serenade 
and Symphony No. 29 in A (Epic). Angel 
has Johanna Martzy and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Kletzki in the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto and the Beethoven 
Romances. The Beethoven works sound 
elegant enough, but Martzy forces her 
style in the Mendelssohn, trying for a big 
approach that does not become her. 
Another Angel disc, devoted to Strauss’ 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme and Till Eulenspiegel, 
both with Markevitch and the Orchestra 
of the French Radio, is competent but 
routine. Some interest is attached to a 


Westminster disc of Rachmaninov’s Second. 


Symphony because it is played by a 
Russian group, the State Radio Orchestra 
of the U.S.S.R. conducted by Alexander 
Gauk. This is a warm-sounding perform- 
ance, romantic without being eccentric ; 
and the orchestra sounds like a first-class 
ensemble. 

Two “pianists have simultaneously 
recorded Schumann’s__ seldom-played 
Waldscenen. Clara Haskil plays the work 
on an Epic disc, Sviatoslav Richter on a 
Decca one. My preference is decidedly 
toward the Decca. Haskil is competent, 
but Richter is illuminating, and as a 
technician he is almost in a class by himself. 
Judging from this disc and from a previous 
one of Rachmaninov’s First Concerto, 
Richter may well be the finest pianist in 


Russia. He is a remarkably neat and 


disciplined pianist (more so than the more 


temperamental Gilels) with a good deal of 


poetry and imagination. On his disc he 
plays, with the Waldscenen, six of the eight 
Fantasiestiicke (Op. 12) by Schumann and 
a March (Op. 76, No. 2). Haskil’s other 
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contribution is the Kinderscenen. A disap- 
pointing disc from Angel is devoted to 
seventeen of Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 
Words played by Gieseking, who recorded 
these in the last weeks of his life. The play- 
ing is that of a man not in complete 
command of his physical resources. 

A young American pianist, Leon Fleisher, 
is the soloist in an Epic disc of Hindemith’s 
The Four Temperaments, an assignment he 
handles with assurance and vigour. The 
conductor may be a surprise to many who 
know his classic bent as a violinist ; he is 
Szymon Goldberg, who leads the Nether- 
lands Chamber Orchestra. Also on this 
disc are Hindemith’s Trauermusik, with the 
solo viola excellently played by Paul 
Godwin, and the Five Pieces, Op. 44, No. 4, 
an example of the composer’s Gebrauchs- 
mustk. 

_ The Jandcek Quartet, apparently a 
relatively new organisation, sound like a 
brilliant foursome. On a Decca disc they 
are heard in the Dvorak A flat Quartet 
(Op. 105), and they play it in a supple, 
songful and nuanced manner, This group 


‘has tone, ensemble and subtlety, and if 


they are as convincing in the great classic 
and romantic works for string quartet, some 
of the established foursomes had better 
look to their laurels. 


(With reference to Mr. Schonberg’s remarks 
about Gieseking I can state that he was in very 
good health when recording some of Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs without words’’, but found some af them 
tricky to play. He had not had time, perhaps, te 
get on perfectly familiar terms with these particu- 
lar pieces, only one of which, I believe, he had 
ever recorded before.—A.R.) 





EZIO PINZA 


B. MAY 18th, 1892—D. MAY 9th, 


1957 


By HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


NOTHER link with the near-golden 


age, if not the actual Golden Age of 


Opera, was broken when Ezio Pinza, 


one of the greatest Italian basses of 


the present century, died in Stamford, 
Connecticut, nine days before his sixty- 
fifth birthday. 

Pinza was born in Rome in 1892. He 
came from a very humble family ; he was 
the seventh of nine children, and his father 
was a carpenter. When he was twelve he 
helped his father in the workshop, and 
delivered bread for the local baker. Pinza 
originally intended to become a civil 
engineer ; then-when he was eighteen, he 
wanted to be a professional bicycle rider, 
and he always said that this exercise helped 
him to develop his remarkable lung power. 
I remember just before the war waiting in 
the Covent Garden gallery queue, and 
being surprised to see the evening’s Don 
Giovanni arrive at the stage — on a 
bicycle ! 

However, when he was in his teens, 
bicycling did not seem to promise much— 
and so after two years, during which he 
had shown that he possessed a fine natural 


voice, Pinza’s father agreed to let him have 
some formal musical instruction. He 
auditioned for the Rossini Conservatory in 
Bologna, and like nearly every great singer 
one reads about, he was rejected because 
he had no voice. One wonders what becomes 
of all those singers who are accepted 
without question, as having voices ! 

After his initial failure, Pinza was 
coached privately, and his second con- 
servatory audition was successful. His two 
years at Bologna were his only formal 
musical education. In 1914 he made his 
début at Soncino as Oroveso in Norma. 
Then came the war, and service in the 
Italian army. In 1919 he returned to the 
stage, this time at the Rome Opera. Then 


-followed engagements under Toscanini at 


the Scala, where his roles included Pimen, 
Pogner, King Mark, Heinrich, Raimondo, 
Colline and Tigellino in Boito’s Nerone. In 
1926 he went to New York. where he made 
his Metropolitan Opera début as the High 
Priest in La Vestale opposite Ponselle. He 
remained a member of the Metropolitan 
until the end of 1947-48 season, singing 
more than seventy different roles, ranging 
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Ezio Pinza as Don Giovanni 


from Don Giovanni and Figaro to Boris, 
from Sarastro to Mephistopheles, and the 
whole Verdi bass repertory. He then 
decided to leave opera and go into a 
Broadway musical. 

Pinza was a regular visitor to pre-1939 
Salzburg ; and was heard often, but not 
often enough, at Covent Garden in the 
1930s, where his début was as Oroveso in 
1930. In his first London season he sang 
Frére Laurent, Archibaldo in L’Amore dei 
Tre Re. Ramfis and Sparafucile. In 1934 
he returned to sing Don Magnifico in 
Cenerentola with Supervia, and Colline and 
Timur; in 1935 Don Basilio and again 
Magnifico and Colline ; in 1936 Coppelius 
and Dr. Miracle, Sparafucile and Ramfis ; 
and in 1939 Don Giovanni. 

It will be seen that Pinza’s repertory 
embraced the villain and the philosopher, 
the priest and the professional assassin, and 
the King and the buffo. Far more so than 
the tenor, the operatic bass has to be a 
versatile artist, vocally and dramatically. 
And Pinza was all of that. His enormous 
height, impressive stage presence and 


magnetic acting were combined with a 
voice of real beauty, rich in colour, and a 
remarkably clear diction, which resulted in 
him giving performances that were truly 
great. 

One of the best examples of his recorded 
art is his performance of “ Infelice ’’ from 
Verdi’s Ernani (H.M.V. DB5389), in which 
his rich sustained tone, instinctive feeling 
for the shaping of a melody, perfect enuncia- 
tion, and wonderful colouring, are heard to 
great advantage. While his rendering of 
Colline’s Farewell to his old coat (H.M.V. 
DA908) has never been equalled. 

“I’m not a great artist, I just make 
beautiful sounds ”’, Pinza once said. That 
surely was an understatement ; what was 
true, perhaps, was that Pinza was not an 
intellectual singer—he was natural and 
unsubtle, with the instinct for doing the 
right thing vocally and dramatically. This 
natural instinct rarely failed him, and 
coupled with his great sincerity, sense of 
style and, of course, that noble voice, made 
his performances the memorable experiences 
they were. 
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Voices of the Past. By John R. Bennett, 
Vocal Recordings 1898-1925. Vol. |: 
The Gramophone Co. Ltd. (H.M.\’.) 
English Catalogue. Oakwood Press, 
Lingfield, Surrey. Price 30s. 

The archives of the gramophone :re 
slowly approaching completion. Mr, 
Bennett, who a few years ago gave us an 
invaluable numerical catalogue of the 
Fonotipia Company, has now tackled a far 
more formidable problem. The above 
volume is the first of an ambitious series, 
intended to cover the entire vocal output of 
the Gramophone Company up to 1925, 
when acoustic recording came to an end, 
It consists of 238 pages which quote the 
records in numerical sequence (with matrix 
numbers whenever known) and a 47-page 
Index of some 980 artists together with the 
catalogue numbers of their recordings. 

The sheer labour put into this task is 
impressive. Mr. Bennett has apparently 
had access to certain documents at Hayes, 
and is able to begin with items taken froma 
catalogue dated November 16th, 1898 
(first record, “‘ Henrietta, have you met 
her ?”’, by the American baritone John 
Terrell), continuing up to the last of the 
black label double-sided D series, which 
was Evelyn Scotney in two Verdi arias on 
D1024. 

The main part of this first volume is 
devoted to the 2000 and 02000 series (male 
10-inch and 12-inch), the 3000 and 03000 
series (female) and the 4000 and 04000 
series (concerted), followéd by the double- 
sided series, B and C (plum label) and 
E and D (black label). These represent our 
domestic English output over the period, 
and include a high proportion of comic 
songs, ballads, musical comedy, opera in 
English and so forth. Occasionally the 
general rule—that these series belonged to 
records sung in English—was mysteriously 
broken, and hard on the heels of Marie 
Lloyd in ‘* You needn’t wink” (03002) 
and Florrie Forde in “ That’s what the 
girl told the soldier’’ (03010), we suddenly 
find Melba’s great London series of 1904 
(03015-29), and the Patti series of 1905 
(03051-64). Evidently it was _ thought 
desirable to keep such notable batches 
together and let consistency go hang. 
Similarly, the 1902 London issues by famous 
singers were all given English numbers, so 
that we find Plancon genially rubbing 
shoulders with Harry Lauder and George 
Robey. In general, however, the Gramo- 
phone Co. remained amazingly consistent 
in the numerical system adopted so early in 
its career. 

To those with a special interest in the 


_ theatres and music-halls of the past, this 


volume will prove both fascinating and 
indispensable. One can browse in it for 
hours, especially in the pages that cover the 
shows to which one was taken in early youth. 
Nevertheless, I am glad to learn that 
Vol. 2 is to be the H.M.V. Italian 


Catalogue, with its exciting sequence of 


052000 and 053000 numbers ; this should 
be out very soon. D.S.-T. 

(Further Book Reviews appear on pages 116 and 
123 of this issue.) 
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(Considered purely as sound, the 
t. fksues of Antal Dorati and the 
finneapciis Orchestra on the Mercury 
bbel continue, I submit, to set up 
ew standards.” 





Charles Reid, News Chronicle. 
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THE ULTIMATE IN RECORDING TECHNIQUE 


HIGH FID&ELIGZ 


OLYMPIAN 


LIVING PRESENCE 


Antal Dorati 


conducting the 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK : Concerto for Orchestra 12” LP. 
MRL 252! 


** Recording: outstanding. 

Performance: superb. 

Conclusions : one of the most remarkable 
performances and record- 
ings I have ever heard’’. 


Buxton Orr, Record News, Feb., 1957. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV : Scheherazade 
Symphonic Suite, Op. 35 
MRL 2503 


TCHAIKOVSKY : “1812’’ Overture 


Capriccio Italien 
MRL 2514 


STRAVINSKY : Petrouchka 
MRL 2523 


Antal Dorati 


conducting the 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
| AND CHORUS 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: “ Le Cog d’Or”’ Suite 


BORODIN: “ Prince Igor ’’ Choral Dances 
MRL 2537 


* ...Jt is plain marvellous’’. 
Trevor Harvey, Gramophone, June 1957. 
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se wes, 


Paul Paray 


conducting the 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FRANCK : Symphony in D Minor 
12” L.P. MRL 2511 


Sunday Times ‘*‘Record of ‘he Month’? May 1957 


Rafael Kubelik 


conducting the 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SMETANA: My Fatherland 
i2”L.P. MRL 2504/5 


Sunday Times ‘‘Record of the Month’’ Nov. 1956. 
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weight in style. In this it is helped by what 
perhaps is marginally too great a degree of 
resonance in the acoustic; the recording 
offers, too, a degree of harshness in the 
string tone barely noticeable in_ the 
Beethoven. 

Of the Mozart, this is less than an ideal 
version, but the Beethoven—probably the 
less likely to receive early duplication—can 
most definitely be recommended. M.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Coriolan Overture. 

GLUCK. Alceste Overture. Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Fritz Lehmann. D.G.G. EPL30122 
(7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Solid, rather ponderous readings of these 
two well-known overtures. The slight 
shrillness that marred the earliest extended- 
play records has been completely overcome, 
and, if anything, the recorded’sound of this 
particular disc is rather too round and 
sonorous. J.N. 


BERLIOZ. 
Overture. 

CORNELIUS. The Barber of Baghdad 
Overture. Munich Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Leopold 
Ludwig. D.G.G. EPL30215 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

Excellent recording and _ performance 
combine to make this a most attractive little 
disc. To my surprise I see that it is the first 
appearance in our LP catalogue of the 
Cornelius overture, so that admirers of The 
Barber of Baghdad will presumably want it in 
any case. For my part I find the soufflé 
texture of Berlioz’s overture to his last opera 
a great deal more exciting than Cornelius’s 
plum-pudding, but both are very fairly dealt 
with by the Munich orchestra. J.N. 


Beatrice and Benedict 


BERLIOZ. Harold in Italy, Op. 16. 
Carlton Cooley (viola), N.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. H.M.V. ALP1438 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). Recording of a 
broadcast performance November 29th, 


1953. 
Riddle, L.P.S.O., Scherchen (5/55) NLP911 
Kirchner, Berlin P.O., Markevitch 

(11/56) DGM18299 


Berlioz is scarcely worth listening to unless 
the exciting parts sound exciting and the 
ravishing bits ravishing. Whatever Tosca- 
nini’s performance of Harold in Italy may 
really have been like, the sound of the 
recording never gives it a chance. The 
Orgy of Brigands, for example, sounds boxy 
and dry, the opening of the whole work 
comparatively dull, and the whole thing, 
in fact, cannot be recommended as a record 
of this work to enjoy. 

I have always urged that H.M.V. should 
release every single thing they have by 
Toscanini, good or bad, on the grounds that 
there is always something revealing in every 
performance he gave: but I begin to 
wonder, is this sort of issue of any value ? 
What impression may it make on those who 
never heard him at his greatest ? He does 
not seem to throw any new light on this 
particular work, good as the performance 
no doubt was, and it is only when he can do 
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that that a record becomes valuable, 


whatever its sound. 

Surfaces are extremely good—luckily, 
for the level is low. Audience noises are few. 
The timpanist miscounts his bars at one 
place and comes in with a telling whack a 
bar too soon. Not that that greatly matters 
in the context, though he does seem to have 
been an unreliable counter of empty bars, 
for he did the same in the recorded 
L’ Apprenti Sorcier. Carlton Cooley plays most 
capably. 

In one essential Toscanini scores a point 
over his recorded rival, who is Markevitch. 
Both keep the pilgrims marching briskly, 
as I am sure Berlioz intended, but whereas 
Markevitch makes them sound merely gay 
(they might almost be the happy wanderers 
of the German song), Toscanini makes them 
stride with a purposeful step. These are 
without doubt pilgrims anxious to get to 
their goal, and the performance is the more 
telling. 

The Primrose-Beecham record has now 
disappeared. Riddle does not stand much 
chance against Scherchen’s unsympathetic 
conducting. The Kirchner-Markevitch per- 
formance is a beauty and is the clear choice. 
I really don’t think this Toscanini issue 
valuable even as an historic record. T.H. 


BRAHMS. Hungarian Dances: No. | 
in G major ; No. 3 in F major ; No. 5 
in G minor ; No. 6 in D major ; No. 17 
in A major; No. 18 in D major ; 
No. 19 in B minor ; No. 20 in E minor ; 
No. 21 in E minor. Berlin Phil- 
» harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Paul van Kempen. D.G.G. DG17068 

(10 in., 30s. 11d.). 
Whenever I listen to Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances played by an orchestra (the original 
piano duet versions are for some reason a 


very different matter) I think how much . 


better Dvorak orchestrated his Slavonic 
Dances (also originally for piano duet). My 
second thought is, how much better Kodaly 
would have done it. The fact is, of course, 
that one now misses the cimbalon in 
Hungarian music just as much as one now 
misses the harpsichord in Bach. ‘“‘ Brahms 
was a north German ”’ begins the verbose 
sleeve note, most of which has nothing to 
do with the Hungarian Dances, but therein 
probably lies the root of the matter. 

However, here a number of them are 
played with the virtuosity one would expect 
from the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
and recorded with a sound that is safe rather 
than vivid. 


BRUCH. Violin Concerto No. 1 in G 
minor, Op. 26. Wolfgang Schneider- 
han (violin). 

TCHAIKOVSKY. Romeo and Juliet— 
Fantasy Overture. Bamberg Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Fritz 
Lehmann. D.G.G. DGM18036 (12 
in., 41s. 9d.). 

Schneiderhan plays the Bruch beautifully 
and with very substantial address; par- 
ticularly in the finale is his commanding 
skill in evidence. The orchestra is notable 
principally for a very full tone, whose 
agreeable effect is no doubt contributed to 
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largely by the rich recording. In this latt: ; 
quality there may, however, in the view .{ 
some reproducing equipment, be a slig’: 
lack of brilliance, and the slow moveme::: 
dees certainly terminate with a particular’; 
vicious sample of the distressing clunk wi:h 
which D.G.G. sometimes switch off the:r 
tapes. 

Nevertheless, this is undoubtedly a versicn 
of the Bruch to be considered alongsicie 
those listed in the following review, if its 
backing should happen to be a convenient 
one. This, however, it is difficult to recom- 
meénd with conviction; for though tiie 
orchestra in general give a very adequate 
and certainly a well-recorded performance 
of Romeo and Juliet, yet the style may be 
thought to be a trifle lacking in romantic 
ardour, the cymbal-player twice misses 
his big moment (dead solo, and all the girls 
watching), and the pitch wavers slightly 
at the end of the side. There are many 
first-class (as well as at least two atrocious !) 
Romeos on the market; to hold its own 
among them this new version will need to 
fight hard. M.M. 


BRUCH. Violin Concerto No. 1 in G 
minor, Op. 26. 

MENDELSSOHN. Violin Concerto in 
E minor, Op. 64. Ruggiero Ricci 
(violin). London Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Pierino Gamba. 
Decca LXT5334 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 


Coupled as above : 
Campoli, L.P.O., Beinum/Kisch (12/54) LXT2904 
Milstein, Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg 

(12/54) CTL7059 

Bruch Concerto : 
Campoli, N.S.O., Kisch 
Varga, Philh., Susskind (3/54) 38SX1017 
Heifetz, L.S.O., Sargent (4/54) ALP1124 
Francescatti, N.Y. S.0., Mitropoulos 


12/54) ABR4011 
D. Oistrakh, L.S.O., Matacic (9/55) 383CX1268 
Elman, L.P.O., Boult (10/56) LXT5222 
Gitlis, V.P.M., Horenstein (11/56) PL9660 
Mendelssohn Concerto : 
Campoli, L.P.O., Beinum (9/50) LX3001 
de Vito, L.S.O., Sargent (4/53) BLP1008 
Menuhin, Berlin P.O., Furtwaengler 
(5/54) ALP1135 
Gitlis, V.P.M., Swarowsky (7/55) PL8840 
Francescatti, N.Y.S.0., Mitropoulos 
(12/56) ABL3159 
I, Oistrakh, Leipzig O., Konwitschny 
(4/57) DGM18329 
D. Oistrakh, Philadelphia Orch., Ormandy 
(7/57) ABL3145 


This is an obviously sensible coupling of 
concertos ; and indeed one that has been 
resorted to on at least two occasions before. 
But not, I think, with quite such altogether 
convincing effect as on this present occasion; 
for Ricci manages to play both works not 
only with impeccable technical finish, but 
also with a formidable poetry, and the 
orchestral contribution under Pierino 
Gamba, too, is particularly vivid and 
happy. The orchestra, actually, is brought 
somewhat to the fore in the recorded 
balance, but not unduly so, and in any 
event this particular tilt of emphasis is 
preferable to its opposite. In all major 
respects the recording is first-class; it 
approaches the best of Decca’s standards, 
with an audible tape-join just before the 
slow movement of the Bruch only serving to 
emphasise how efficiently and inaudibly this 
operation — nowadays — is nearly always 
undertaken. 

Good as these versions of both the Bruch 
and the Mendelssohn are, they are never- 
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“LA SCALA DI SETA” — Overture— Rossini 
with *‘L’ Italiana in Algeri’’— Overture — Rossini 
ALCEO GALLIERA and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA SED5502 


“THE BARTERED BRIDE” — Overture— Smetana 


L with Hungarian Dances Nos. 1, 2,3— Brahms 
Is r ‘ PAUL KLETZKI and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA §SEL1510 


“BEATRICE ET BENEDICT” — Berlioz 
[’ () mM f "4 with ‘*Rosamunde” Ballet Music No.2in G— Schubert 


PAUL KLETZKI and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA SEL1502 


Proms 


“MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT IN VIENNA” — Overture—Suppé 
with ** Light Cavalry ’ —Overture— Suppé 
PAUL KLETZKI and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA SEL1529 


POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE MARCH No.1IN D—Elgar 
ENIGMA VARIATIONS: No. 8 (W.N.); No. 9 (Nimrod) — Elgar 


GEORGE WELDON and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA SED5520 


FETE POLONAISE—Chabrier 
with Kikimora — Liadov 


IGOR MARKEVITCH and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA SEL1544 


tm" 
Bi ANDANTE CANTABILE (Quartet No.1in D)— 
200M “00D I} fl Tchaikovsky, arr. Schmidt 
= SS with ** Cavalleria Rusticana ’’— Intermezzo— Mascagni 
Sleeping Beauty Waltz— Tchaikovsky (THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA) 
GEORGE WELDON and the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA §ED5518 


‘*SEA PICTURES ”: No. 2 (IN HAVEN) 
(with Nos. 4and 5)— Elgar 


GLADYS RIPLEY, THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
and GEORGE WELDON §ED5525 


“DON GIOVANNI”: CRUDELE?... 
AH NO, MIO BENE! NON MI DIR — Mozart 
with ** Idomeneo ”’: Zeffiretti lusinghieri— Mozart 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
and JOHN PRITCHARD §SEL1515 


“GIANNI SCHICCHI”’: O MY BELOVED DADDY — Puccini 


with One fine day (‘ Madama Butterfly *); They call me Mimi 
(‘La Bohéme ’); Love and Music (‘ Tosca ’)— Puccini 


JOAN HAMMOND, the HALLE ORCHESTRA and LESLIE HEWARD SED5514 


orem, 8-ap:\ 7-inch 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records @) 


*Don’t forget to visit the E.M.I. Record Stand — no. 18: 
Main Hall—at the Radio Show, Earl’s Court, August 28th to 
September 7th 


“Columbia” is the Regd. Trade M ark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Lid, 
E.M.1., RECORDS LTD. (CONTROLLED BY ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LTD.) 
8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET LONDON W./! 
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Like the popular DR 28 Reproducer this model 
incorporates the DR 28B 4-watt amplifier, PX 
Transcription pick-up, and Lenco G.L. 56 
Transcription quality variable 4-speed motor. 

With these it has also a very effective 

VHF/FM receiving unit. It is highly sensitive and 
ensures good reception in “ fringe ’’ areas, and the 
use of automatic frequency control makes it very 
stable and simple to tune in. Other radio receiving 


units to meet different requirements can be fitted 





by quotation. The instrument can be used with any 
good loudspeaker system of 15 ohms impedance. 
To hear it at its best we recommend our 

DCR 12 Minor corner reflector speaker. 

Please send for our leaflet which illustrates 

both models. 





E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LIMITED, 


6 NEWMAN STREET : OXFORD STREET : LONDON W.l1 
‘Phone MUS 9971 (3 lines) 
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theless not alone (a further alternative new 
Bruch is considered above), and other 
first-class versions of each concerto might 
be found to be more conveniently coupled. 
For the Bruch I would suggest short-listing 
(in addition to both new records) Oistrakh’s 
Columbia, with the Prokofiev D major 
Concerto, a fine work, for backing; and 
Francescatti’s ten-inch Philips, turning 
before the Bruch finale, and including also 
a dazzling performance of Wieniawski’s 
Souvenir de Moscou. For the Mendelssohn I 
would suggest alongside the new disc 
Francescatti’s Philips, with an excellent and 
economical version of the Tchaikovsky 
concerto for backing; Igor Oistrakh’s 
D.G.G., with the Wieniawski Second Con- 
certo ; and David Ojistrakh’s Philips, with 
the Mozart D major Concerto. This, I am 
aware, may look on the face of it to be 
more of a general census than a short-list ; 
but all these versions do in fact seem to me 
to be eminently recommendable, and even 
some of the others are not far behind. 
M.M. 


CASELLA. (a) La Giara—Suite Sinfonica. 
RESPIGHI. (5) The Pines of Rome. 
Orchestra of the Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia, Rome conducted by 
Fernando Previtali. (a) with Felice 
Luzi (tenor). Decca LXT5278 (12 in., 
39s. 114d.). 
Pines of Rome: 
N.B.C. S.0., Toscanini 
Vienna Op., Quadri (6/54) WLP5167 
Minneapolis $.0., Dorati (7/54) MR12007 

The standard of recording of every issue 
of the Pines of Rome is very high and no 
company can expect at the moment to 
produce anything spectacularly better. -In 
fact, if you have one of the older issues you 
can stay happy: if you haven’t, then you 
should consider this new Decca along with 
the others (and bearing in mind that it is 
the only one that is not backed by the 
Fountains of Rome). With so complex a 
score it is inevitable that some recordings 
are a touch clearer here, others slightly 
better there, and so on, and I can really do 
no more than say that the Decca is very 
good all round. When I first played it, 
indeed, I thought that it was perhaps just 
that much better than I remembered the 
others to be: but when I reminded myself 
of the Toscanini sound I was dstonished at 
its quality—and so with Quadri and Dorati, 
though both of these might go less well on 
a small gramophone. 

I have written mostly of recorded quality 
because that is all important with this work, 
so full of sound and so empty of real music, 
and it would be intolerable if it were not 
exciting to listen to. Previtali does the 
outer movements with the greatest liveli- 
ness, the quiet inner ones with sensitivity. 
But Toscanini, I think, makes these middle 
two the most sheerly beautiful. 

La Giara (The Jar) is a suite from a ballet 
written in 1924 to a story set in Sicily. 
The scene is Don Lollo’s farm, where a 
bit has been broken off one of the farmer’s 
treasures, a large oil jar, much to his fury. 
“A. hunch-back tinker is called in to mend 
it and does the job from inside the jar— 
but then his hump stops him from being 
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able to get out. Eventually, and to cut 
the story short, the peasants get so drunkenly 
noisy that Don Lollo rushes angrily out and 
accidentally smashes the jar again. So all 
ends happily. The music is lively stuff of 
no great consequence but attractive enough 
in an unpretentious way. Good light 
listening, in fact, with a tarantella-like 
dance, a sad little folksong (actually sung by 
a tenor) and lots of high-spirited general 
dancing. a 


DEBUSSY. Petite Suite. 
FAURE. Pelléas et Mélisande, Op. 80 
—Incidental Miusic. Lamoureux 


Orchestra conducted by Jean 
Fournet. Philips SBR6221 (10 in., 
25s. 44d.). 
Pelleas et Melisande : 
Detroit S.O., Paray (9/56) MRL2500 
L.S.O., Poulet (3/55) PMC1016 
Halle, Barbirolli (9/65) ALP1244 


Paris Op., Le Conte dese) CTL7101 

These seem to me to be quite good 
performances, yet without much sign of a 
great conductor at work. (Come to think 
of it, that comment could be applied to a 
good many conductors who appear on 
records.) It is all competent without being 
particularly sensitive or perceptive. The 
recording is perfectly satisfactory. 

Of the rival versions of the Fauré Suite, 
all have their merits and personal taste (and 
couplings) will influence the choice—at 
what sort of speed you feel La Fileuse should 
ply her wheel, for instance. My own prefer- 
ence is for Barbirolli, largely because he 
makes such a beautiful thing of the Prelude. 
Barbirolli does Ibert’s Divertissement on the 
other side. Fournet’s coupling is a first 
appearance on LP of Debussy’s pleasant 
little suite (in Busser’s orchestration) and 
that may well influence your choice. T.H. 


DEBUSSY. La Mer. 

RAVEL. La Valse: Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales. St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Viadimir Golschmann. Philips 
ABL3154 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

The Debussy goes quite well, with a few 
minor reservations: De Taube a midi 
certainly starts with a suitably reserved 
dawn-like reticence, but seems reluctant to 
blossom fully into noontide ; and Jeux de 
Vagues has some unhappiness in detail—the 
second harp does not nearly match the first 
in volume, and the piccolo’s final thematic 
allusions appear distorted, as to notes, by 
what is probably a freak of recording (I hope 
not of reproduction !). 

Ravel’s La Valse, on the other hand, 
might be thought to get under way too 
soon, with the waltz lilt emerging from the 
shadows rather too readily. The most 
satisfactory performance of all is that of the 
Valses nobles et sentimentales; here there is 
leisure and sensitivity (and particularly 
happy flute-playing). 

If these miniatures had preceded La 
Valse, instead of succeeding it, the Ravel side 
of the record might have been considered 
tolerable, though scarcely good programme- 


building. But then the side would have | 


ended climactically, the engineer’s night- 


mare ; and another of the disc’s drawbacks © 


would have been further emphasised: a 
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lack of fullness and roundness in the overall 
recorded tone, a lack so very damaging to 
the particular music concerned. 
Nevertheless there is clarity in the sound, 
and there is a good deal of music on the 
record. As a cheap edition it could have 
been. confidently recommended; in its 
present price category confidence wavers 
somewhat. M.M. 


DVORAK. Rondo for °Cello and 
Orchestra, Op. 94. Albin Berky 
(cello). Prague Symphony Orch- 
estra conducted by Dr. V. Smetacek. 
Mazurek, Op. 49. Libor Hlavacek 
(violin), Josef Hala (piano). Supra- 
phon SUEC802 (7 in., 13s. 24d.). 

It was a good idea to put these short 
concerto movements on a single disc, and 
I enjoyed making their acquaintance. 
Both were originally written with piano 
accompaniment and later orchestrated, 
which makes it hard to understand why 
the ’cello rondo should be played here in 
its later form while the violin mazurka is 
offered in its original state. Not that there 
is much of interest in the orchestral 
accompaniment in either of them ; Dvorak 
keeps his soloists hard at it from start to 
finish. Apart from their unfamiliarity, 
these two pieces have one other thing in 
common: their main tunes are not very 
interesting ; in fact I do not think one 
could guess the composer from a hearing 
of them. But in each case the subsidiary 
material is characteristic and beautiful. 
One would not pretend that the ’cello 
rondo reaches the same standards as the 
concerto he wrote very soon after, but 
Dvorak enthusiasts will enjoy it, and the 
performances are more than adequate, 
as is the recording. 


ELGAR. The Wand of Youth—Suites 
Nos. 1 and 2. London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Eduard van 

* Beinum. Decca LXT5279 (12 in., 


39s. 114d.). 
Suite No.1: 
L.P.O., Beinum (12/50) LX T2525 
L.P.O., Boult (7/54) ALP1153 
Suite No.2: 


B.B.C. S.O., Sargent (6/53) BLP1019 

You might look at the sleeve and labels 
of this issue and think it was a brand-new 
recording but you would be vastly mistaken. 
Suite No. 1 is, in fact, the same as LXT2525 
listed above. And its history goes back 
even further than that, for both Suites 
were originally issued as 78s, the recording 
of No. 2 being, I understand, a couple of 
years later than that of No. 1. 

I am a good deal unhappy at Decca 
putting out this record with no indication 
to the public that it is anything but a new 
recording ; but what is more astonishing, 
in view of the results, is that they should 
have chosen to do it at all. 

The transfer of Suite No. 1 has been very 
poorly managed (though the actual sound, 
it is true, is rather better). A faint sagging 
of pitch at the end of the Serenade, continu- 
ing into the Minuet, only just noticeable on 
the older LP, is now unpleasantly obvious, 
probably because of the more forward 
sound. It seems odd ever to have con- 
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templated a transfer of a recording with 
such a defect. Gaps between movements 
have become ludicrously brief—at the end 
of the Sun Dance, where a pause is marked 
in the score anyway, we dash on to Fairy 
Pipers with scarcely time for a breath, and 
other movements follow each other with 
little regard for the listener’s pleasure. 
Also, the opportunity to insert scrolls 
between the pieces has not been taken. 
Van Beinum’s performance is quite well 
done but Boult’s is better (more Elgarian 
expansiveness in those broad phrases of the 
Overture, for instance) and, of course, 
H.M.V.’s sound of 1954 is greatly superior. 
Decca’s second side sounds better and 
there are some scrolls (yet why not between 
every piece ?) but as Sargent does an 
admirable performance, with scrolls and 
on a 10-inch, I really cannot find anything 
to say in favour of this new issue. T.H. 


HINDEMITH. Symphonic Dances for 
Orchestra (1937). Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Paul Hindemith. D.G.G. DG16094 
(10 in., 30s. 11d.). 

The series of new recordings of his own 
music Hindemith is making with the Berlin 
Philharmonic continues with the Symphonic 
Dances, written in Switzerland in 1937. 
““Symphonic”’, though not, I believe 
occurring in the original title, is certainly 
the operative word in the present title ; for 
the dance element is poetical rather than 
physical, the taking of wings by the human 
spirit rather than the human limbs. The 
symphonic element, however, is strongly in 
evidence, allowing Hindemith to wield into 
an effective whole four traditionally- 
balanced movements: in effect a strong 
opening allegro, a scherzo and trio, an 
expressive slow movement, and a powerful 
finale. This is a scheme of things to be 
distinguished from that of a symphony only 
with difficulty ; and as a polished, straight- 
forward, medium-scale symphony these 
Dances are a great success, illuminated at 
every turn by Hindemith’s forthright 
mastery. 

Self-evidently a definitive performance, 
this new version presents the work in a very 
favourable light, for the ten-inch disc offers 
suitable spacing and good recording. Some 
slight lack of strength in the upper fre- 
quencies results in a marginal lack of 
brilliance in the louder tuttis and in an 
occasional brass passage (including the one 
borrowed from Berlioz) ; but nevertheless 
the orchestral tone is unfailingly beautiful 
throughout this most acceptable record. 

M.M. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 35 in D 
major, K.385, “ Haffner ”’. 

SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 8 in B 
minor, ‘ Unfinished ”’. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Carl Schuricht. Decca LXT5257 
(12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

These are beautiful performances. The 
Vienna Philharmonic play like angels, and 
have been perfectly recorded in a warm, 
rich, but not over-resonant, acoustic. If one 
wants a disc to demonstrate their golden 
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string tone, their wonderfully accomplished 
wind soloists, and the heart-warming quality 
of general sound, one need not look further 
than this one. Schuricht is just the man to 
induce them to give of their best. His 
** Haffner ” is directed with relaxed energy. 
There is plenty of space for each instru- 
mentalist to mould his phrases as winningly 
as possible, yet no slackness in the pulse. 
The reading is quite free from the 
mannerisms and (perhaps) over-pointing 
which T.H. last month predicted that some 
might find in the Bruno Walter version, 
with the more hard-boiled New York 
orchestra. Schuricht does not make much 
of the dynamic contrasts of the Andante, 
which he treats equably. He does not use a 
“scholarly” text, and accepts the nineteenth- 
century tidyings of, for example, bars 13 
and 60 in the Andante ; but then so does 
Walter, and almost everyone else who con- 
ducts the symphony. The balance is 
beautifully preserved, and there need be no 
complaints here about inaudible bassoons. 
The performance of the ‘“‘ Unfinished ” 
has the same characteristics. Some may 
feel that the Andante con moto has too 
little moto; but it is, after all, set down in 
3/8, not the 6/8 or even 12/8 in which it is 
sometimes phrased. A.P. 


LISZT. Les Préludes. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Ludwig. Hungaria. 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Ferdinand Leitner. 
D.G.G. DG17034 (10 in., 30s. 11d.). 

If you like the look of these two titles 
together, then you can safely go ahead, for 
you will like their sound, too. Both con- 
ductors get good performances, the orchestral 
playing is admiralle and so is the quality of 
the recording. 

Recommended without reservation. 

T.H. 


RACHMANINOV. Piano Concerto 
No. 2 in C minor, Op. 18. Prelude 
in G minor, Op. 23, No.5; Prelude 
in G major, Op. 32, No. 5. Eugene 
Istomin (piano), Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. Philips SBR6233 (10 in., 
25s. 44d.). 


Piano Concerto : 
Katchen, N.S.O., Fistoulari 
Lympanv. Philh., Malko (11/53) CLP1007 
Anda, Philh., Galliera (9/54) 33CX1143 
de Groot, Hague P.O., Otterloo (12/54) ABL3014 
Farnadi, V.On., Scherchen (1/55) WLP5193 
Pennario, St. Louis S.0., Golschmann 
(10/55) CTL7093 
(6/56) PL9650 
(6/56) LXT5178 
(7/56) DGM18190 
(9/56) 32CX1369 
(11/58) CTL.P1094 
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Frugoni, V.P.M., Byrns 
Curzon, L.P.O.. Boult 
Foldes, Berlin P.O., Ludwig 
Malinin. Philh., Ackermann 
Moiseiwitsch. Philh.. Rignold 
Rubinstein, Chicago S.O., Reiner (2/57) ALP1413 


The selling point on this record is, of 
course, that for the first time this concerto 
is accommodated on a ten-inch disc, and 
no doubt many people will be inclined to 
buy it at the bargain price. It has 
been available in America for some time, 
but on a twelve-inch disc, and it is possible 
that the poor quality is due to Philips trying 
to get a quart into a pint bottle, but I 
suspect that the quality can never have 
been very good. On my equipment the 
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piano sounds tinny and lacking in to; 

while the orchestra (can this really he 
possible ?) seems to have no bass. Climax<s 
are cut back and sound down-right un- 
pleasant at times, and the quality general, 
has a synthetic air about it. Whichever of 
the above recordings one turns to, with the 
exception of the Rubinstein, the contrast 
in quality is very great ; immediately the 
music becomes warm and red-blooded and 
romantic and enjoyable. I must add that 
piano and orchestra appear to be well 
balanced, that the pianist has tremendous 
technique, and that the performance was 
probably quite good, if you like your 
Rachmaninov stream-lined and _ exhibi- 
tionist. The full horror of the fill-ups is not 
revealed in the heading to this review: 
they are, believe it or not, played by the 
orchestra and not the pianist. R.F. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 4 in 
F minor, Op. 36. Boston Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Charles 
Munch. RCA RBI16012 (12 in., 


39s. 114d.). 
Paris Cons., Kleiber 
V.P.O., Furtwaengler 

V. Op., Scherchen 

Chicago S.O., Kubelik 
Belgian Radio S.O., Andre 
Philh., Karajan 


(9/50) LXT2511 
(12/52) ALP1025 
(12/53) WLP5096 
(12/53) ALP1083 
(10/54) LGX66002 


Philh., Malko 5 

Berlin R.1.A.S., Fricsay (12/55) DGM18039 

Suisse, Argenta 56) LXT5125 

Leningrad P.O., Sanderling (12/56) DGM18332 
Although the names on _ the label 


guarantee a good performance of this much- 
recorded symphony I cannot honestly say 
that I think the result is the equal of the 
best existing versions—either as a perform- 
ance or as a recording. Munch gets some 
brilliant playing out of the Boston orchestra 
and such things as high string intonation are 
unfailingly good, but the performance lacks 
those individual details of phrasing that 
come from affectionate knowledge of a work. 
At times, too, it seems to me that Munch 
has difficulty in achieving the sudden 
changes of mood, from frenzy to utter 
calm, that Tchaikovsky demands. ‘The 
recording produces a fine rich sound in the 
loud passages, but quieter ones are marred 
by a rather high level of tape-hiss. Wood- 
wind details, particularly on the bassoon, 
don’t tell ideally, and there are two very 
obvious tape-joins—one in the slow move- 
ment and one in the finale. These seem 
small points to set against the many virtues 
of the whole disc, but they weigh heavy 
when there are so many competing versions. 
Of these the best seem to me to be Karajan’s 
and Sanderling’s. Argenta has the benefit 
of magnificent recording, but gives a rather 
inflexible reading of the work; Furtwangler’s 
is flexible all right, but the recording now 
sounds a bit shabby. Malko’s will save you 
a few shillings if you don’t mind its rather 
prosaic character. j.N. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Swan Lake—Com- 
plete Ballet. Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Antal 
Dorati. Mercury MRL2528-30 (three 
12 in., 119s. 104d.). 

L.S.O., Fistoulari (7/52) LXT2681-2 
When Swan Lake had its first performance 
in 1877, Tchaikovsky still had only a smal! 
reputation in Russia, and the choreo- 
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Sit back, relax and listen to the music of the world. 
With no more effort than reaching forward to the 
switch you can have this mighty range of the world’s 

finest classics, superbly recorded by the most modern 
high fidelity systems. Visit the up to date record Salon 
of Keith Prowse, at 90 New Bond Street, and make 
your choice from over 100,000 records, pop, jazz or 
classical, always kept in stock. Complete lists of ‘new 
issues’ post free upon request. 
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MUSICALLY MAGNIFICENT —‘A STUDY IN HIGH FIDELITY’ 
—SAL 9020 makes clear to music lovers the immense value of Capitol’s 
FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND through music’s expressive power. 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT 
F'u11 Dimensional Sound’? 


FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND is the term Capitolis using toidentify 
its classical records which reproduce the true balance of 
sound, with the maximum frequency and dynamic range 
known to-day. The problem of recording and reproducing 
musical instruments in their original beauty has always 
challenged the entire recording industry. For years, our 
determined effort at Capitol has been to perfect our classical 
recordings so that they will, when reproduced on your 
gramophone, deliver music of live concert quality. 

Capitol’s FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND is the culmination of years 
of research and technological study... the realisation ofan 
idealinsoundreproduction. Every Capitol record which bears 
the exclusive FDS symbol reproduces great music witha new 
glorious realism...records which retain the full dynamic 
range, balance and depth of the music as in the original 
live performance. 


For a thrilling musical experience in 
FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND — listen to 


‘A STUDY IN HIGH FIDELITY ’— SAL 9020 


Here, on one superbly recorded disc, are 14 carefully chosen musical 
items, including two exciting percussion works, selected from the 
widest variety of musical sources. ‘A STUDY IN HIGH FIDELITY’ brings you 
musical entertainment of greater clarity, fidelity and tonal balance 
than you perhaps realized possible. It demonstrates the true nature of 
high fidelity through the expressive power of music. Although designed 
for maximum effectiveness in demonstration, ‘A STUDY IN HIGH FIDELITY’ 
is thoroughly entertaining throughout, thus proving the immense 
value of FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND to music lovers ofevery taste. Complete 
in special album with a 12-page illustrated brochure written by Charles 
Fowler, Editor of the American ‘‘High Fidelity ’’ Magazine: price 
£2. 10. 2d (including purchase tax). 


Capitol Classics 


in Full 


Dimensional Sound 


A complete list of Capitol 
FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND records 
may be obtained from your record 


dealer or by writing to Capitol Records. 


CLASSICS 


Capitol Records. E.M.1. Records Ltd. (controlled by Electric & Musical industries Ltd.) 8-11 Gt. Castie St. London W.1 
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grapher felt free to tell him that much of 
the music was quite unsuitable for dancing ; 
while the conductor, who was used to 
conducting ballet from a first fiddle part, 
admitted he could make neither head nor 
tail of it. So, to everyone’s satisfaction but 
Tchaikovsky’s, they cut about a third of 
the music and inserted in its place some 
trifles by other composers. In 1880 and 
1882 the ballet was revived in Moscow, 
with new choreography. Unfortunately 
very little is known about this production, 
but as in the intervening years Tchaikov- 
sky’s reputation had soared, it is a safe guess 
that the score was treated with much more 
respect. We shall see in a moment that 
this production was musically of great 
importance, even though it was presumably 
no more successful than the original one. 
Tchaikovsky died thinking Swan Lake was 
a failure (inferior to Delibes’ Sylvia, as he 
once remarked), and it was only after his 
death, in 1895, that the ballet as we know 
it was first performed, with choreography 
by Petipa and Ivanov and the music much 
rearranged. In this version, the pas de deux 
was transferred from Act 1 to Act 3 where 
it forms the greater part of the so-called 
“Black Swan ”’ dances (Tchaikovsky paid 
strangely little attention to the wicked 
magician’s daughter in the original) ; the 
pas de six for the prospective brides in Act 3 
was cut altogether and also a fine dance 
in the same act described as for the corps 
de ballet and the nurses. Petipa got his 
conductor, Drigo, to orchestrate three 
piano pieces by Tchaikovsky, and these 
were inserted, one into the Black Swan 
dances, and the other two in the last act ; 
there were other small cuts and alterations. 
This is the only version known outside 
Russia, and when people talk about Swan 
Lake as one of the old ballets whose chore- 
ography is still remembered, they are being 
a little inaccurate ; the choreography that 
Tchaikovsky himself knew and composed 
for seems to be completely forgotten. 

All this brings us to the new Mercury 
discs, which contain every note to be found 
in the Jurgenson full score of the ballet, 
still the only published full score in 
existence, and a great rarity ; a consider- 
able quantity of this music is wholly 
unknown in this country. Now this 
Jurgenson score is certainly earlier than 
the Petipa version, but I do not think it 
represents the 1877 version. It has an 
appendix consisting of one piece only, a 
“Danse russe” for violin solo. A dance 
is only put in an appendix if it was cut out 
in performance, and we know that in 1877 
a third of the ballet would have qualified 
for the appendix. In any case Tchaikovsky 
was insufficiently famous for such a large 
score of so unsuccessful a work to have 
been published in 1877. I think this score 
represents the Moscow production of 1880, 
revived two years later. Did Tchaikovsky 
have consultations with the new chore- 
Ographer ? Did he add any new music ? 
As with all nineteenth century ballets, 
the-e are more questions to ask than anyone, 
in this country at any rate, can answer. 
At !east the new Mercury discs allow us to 
judze the ballet for the first time as it 
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existed in Tchaikovsky’s day. Some of 
Petipa’s alterations were surely for the 
better, and there is little in the pas de six 
to make one wish for its restoration. But 
the Danse Russe (presumably intended as 
one of the national dances in Act 3) is 
attractive, and so is the dance with the 
nurses. And the restoration of the ‘‘ Dance 
of the Little Swans ” in the last act to its 
proper place reveals what I for one had 
never noticed—that the first three pieces 
in this act grow out of each other, the last 
bar of each being similar to the first bar of 
the next, so that when, as on these discs, 
they are played with a minimum of gap, 
there is a continuity that has real dramatic 
point. Another surprise was the first 


variation of the ** Black Swan ”’ pas de deux. 


This, it may be remembered, is a violin 
solo, and in modern productions is danced 
by Odile. It turns out to have an addi- 
tional section not given in any piano score, 
though the tune is extremely familiar ; it 
is, in fact, the man’s variation in the 
** Black Swan” dances, the piece called 
Polka on the Decca sleeve and often said to 
be an interpolation composed by Drigo. 
Presumably Petipa got him to rescore this 
violin solo in more vigorous vein, but the 
tune and its harmonisation are by 
Tchaikovsky after all. 

Anyone interested in ‘Tchaikovsky’s 
ballets should. be grateful to Mercury for 
making this important and beautiful score 
available in its entirety. Most of the 
playing is pretty good, and though the 
recording quality does not seem to equal 
that of the complete Casse-Noisette (same 
firm, same orchestra and conductor), it 
is still vivid and clear. There is, however, 
some pre-echo, and also some _ horrid 
growling reverberation after any loud 
chords with timpani in them. But my 
chief criticism is that the conductor so 
often ignores the tempi and mood that any- 
one who knows the choreographic side of the 
ballet must expect shocks. Thus the second 
and fourth variations in the Act 1 pas de 
trois (both are in two-four) are taken much 
too fast for Petipa’s steps, in one case 
almost twice as fast as the music is played 
on the Decca recording. In Act 2 the 
music that accompanies the entrance of 
Benno and the huntsmen at the beginning 
is not only played too fast, but the dotted 
rhythm is so emphasised that the music 
sounds absurdly jaunty, whereas it can 
and should sound breathlessly romantic. 
Much the same could be said of the next 
**Scéne ’’, which accompanies the swan 
girls’ entrance. In other words there is not 
much magic in this performance, and for 
much of the time I would sooner listen to 
the old Decca recording which still sounds 
very well. Of course Dorati could argue 
that as he is not playing Petipa’s Swan Lake, 
he is free to choose any tempi that seem to 
him musically desirable, and I would cite in 
his favour the great G flat major dance for 
Siegfried and Odette in the middle of Act 2. 
This, it may be remembered, is a violin solo, 
and in the middle of it the violin has some 
quick rising scales accompanying lifts. 
This section always has to go slower than 
the violinist and conductor would like in 
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order to allow the dancers time for what 
they have to do. On this record it is 
played for once at what is musically the 
right speed. In short, this is not the Swan 
Lake you know, and some of the playing 
will probably irritate the addicts; never- 
theless this is an enthralling and com- 
mendable set of discs. R.F. 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC FOR 
STRING ORCHESTRA.  Passa- 
caille for String Orchestra (Martin). 
Five Pieces for String Orchestra: 


Langsam; Langsam; _  Lebhaft ; 
Sehr langsam (from ‘‘Das neue Werk’’, 
Op. 44); Lebhaft (Hindemith). 


Serenade for Strings (Berkeley). 
Adagio for Strings, Op. 11 (Barber). 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by Karl Miinchinger. Decca 
LXT5153 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

I know the Frank Martin Passacaglia as 
an organ piece (published by Universal, 
7s. 6d.). This transcription for strings was 
made for Karl Miinchinger “and _ his 
wonderful Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra ” 
in 1952, eight years after the original 
composition. It loses a little of its effect 
in the long passages based on a pedal 
point, but on the whole sounds as splendid 
in the new form as in the old. The 
** registration ’’ for the string body opposes 
large and small groups, and makes use of 
solos. It is a fine composition. The 
passacaglia theme is in triple time, with 
minim plus crotchet rhythm, like the 
ground bass of “‘ Dido’s Lament”. The 
upper parts follow it at first, and then the 
rhythm gradually grows in complexity, 
flowering at times into cadenza - like 
flourishes. ‘The piece, which is intensely 
chromatic, has that sense of logic and 
movement which marks all Martin’s best 
work, and which holds the _listener’s 
attention securely from first note to last. 
It is about 12 minutes long. 

Hindemith’s Five Pieces in the First 
Position, Part 4 (for advanced students) of 
his Educational Music for Instrumental Ensembles 
(1927), are very wholesome, evidently 
much more fun to take part in than to 
listen to. But although the matter is 
uninteresting, there is a kind of logic, 
again, that keeps the mind engaged in the 
music—though not as it is in the Martin, 
which is beautiful and expressive as well. I 
should want to have this record for the 
Martin and the Berkeley, and would 
probably not play the Hindemith very often. 
Lennox Berkeley’s delicate little Serenade 
was composed in 1939, and is made with 
all the refinement that we should expect. 
Nothing need be said about Samuel 
Barber’s well-liked Adagio, except that it 
gets a very fine performance. So do all the 
works on this very well recorded and 
thoroughly recommended disc. A.P. 





THE “ CLASSICAL LP 
CATALOGUE” PROVIDES AN 
INDEX TO ALL CLASSICAL LP 
REVIEWS WHICH HAVE 
APPEARED SINCE JUNE, 1950. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 

ALBINONI. Adagio for Strings and 
Organ. String Ensemble conducted 
by Jean Witold with Philippe 
Lamacque (violin), Denyse Gouarne 
(organ). 

BACH, J. S. Fugue in B minor on a 
theme of Albinoni, BWV951. 
Christiane de Lisle (organ). Vogue 
VE170108 (7 in., 11s. 54d.). 

The Adagio is a grave, consoling and 
beautiful composition, with succeeding 
sections of organ over a plucked string 
bass, then the full string ensemble breaking 
in over the organ in a rather emotional 
style, then strange long melismas for the 
solo violin over sustained organ chords. 
But we may feel that the sleeve-note 
writer, Peter Gammond, has been less than 
frank with us when we discover, in WERM 
III, that the composition is ** by [Remo] 
Giazotto [Albinoni’s biographer and 
cataloguer], based on a concerto move- 
ment by Albinoni, discovered at Dresden ” 
Similarly, Mr. Gammond should surely 
have told us that the Fugue on the other 
side, BWV951, is a clavier fugue, and that 
its authenticity has been doubted. The 
Albinoni theme is from Op. 1, not Op. 11. 

Despite the calm beauty of the Adagio, 
it is rather hard to recommend the disc, 
because although the playing is sensitive, 
the pitch wavers distressingly. Christiane 
de Lisle, the organist, chooses suitable 
stops for the Fugue, but tinkers about 
with them too much. A.P. 


BARTOK. (a) Rhapsody No. 1 for 
*Cello and Piano. 

HINDEMITH. ()) Sonata for ’Cello and 
Piano, Op. 11, No. 3. 

WEINER. (c) “ Lakodalmas ” for ’Cello 
and Piano, Op. 3. Janos Starker 
(cello) with (a) and (c) Otto Herz 
(piano), (6) Leon Pommers (piano), 
Nixa NCL16019 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

The Barték Rhapsody is the composer’s 
own arrangement of his First Rhapsody for 
Solo Violin and Orchestra ; it is in, or at 
least grows from the form of /assé and friss, 
the conventiona! slow and fast movements 
of gipsy music. The Leo Weiner Lakodalmas 
is also Hungarian, a transcription of an old 
wedding dance ; and it makes an effective 
and unusual solo. Both these pieces (the 
Bartok using the second of its two alternative 
endings) are played in great style, and 
recorded effectively ; though once or twice 
one could have wished the pianist a greater 
readiness to dominate with the tune when 
the music calls for it. 

The Hindemith, too, is played in great 
style, with abundant vigour and passion. 
Passion enters into the scheme of things, 
actually, very properly ; for although this 
Sonata carries the date 1922, yet it is on a 
large scale allowing widely expressive scope 
to the stringed instrument—a major work 
new, I think, to the record catalogues, and 
very welcome there. It is, however, not 
quite so well recorded as the other two 
pieces; the piano, though brilliantly 
played and well balanced, is afforded rather 
too shallow and metallic a tone for a fully 
satisfactory overall sound. 
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Nevertheless this is a very acceptable 
record indeed, the more so as the earlier 
versions of the Barték and Weiner pieces 
have now been deleted from Nixa’s cata- 
logue for some time. M.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Violin Sonatas. No. 5 
in F major, Op. 24, “‘ Spring ’’ ; No. 6 
in A major, Op. 30, No. 1. Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan (violin), Wilhelm 
Kempff (piano). D.G.G. DGM18082 


(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 
Coupled as above : 
Heifetz, Bay 
Sonata No. 
Ferras, Barbizet 
Fuchs, Balsam 
Menuhin, Kentner 
Elman, Seiger 
Sonata No.6: 


(3/57) ALP1424 


(3/54) LCX66014 
(7/54) AXTL1052 
(7/54) ALP1105 
(3/56) LXT5126 


Fuchs, Balsam (6/54) AXTL1050 
Menuhin, Kentner (5/56) ALP1354 

In spite of my prophecy, now two years 
old, that the Schneiderhan-Kempff duo 
would mature into a really magnificent 
team, I am constantly worried by the 
presence of tiny but none the less audible 
technical faults in Schneiderhan’s playing. 
Not so with Kempff, who so ably takes these 
sometimes taxing piano parts in his stride. 
But then pianists never have to bother 
about intonation, and this is not Schneider- 
han’s strong point. As early as the fifth 
bar he plays an out-of-tune note: only a 
short one, but mighty painful to a sensitive 
ear. When he settles down to the first 
movement, lapses become almost non- 
existent, but there are occasional moments 
in the slow movement and the Trio to the 
Scherzo where the intonation is not 
absolutely critical. 

In case these specks were getting out of 
hand in my own imagination, I put on 
the Heifetz-Biy version, but the incredible 
purity of Heifetz’s intonation showed up 
in strong contrast to the easy-going 
Schneiderhan approach. ‘The sad thing 
is that Schneiderhan, with less technique, 
is the better musician, at any rate as far as 
these sonatas are concerned. Heifetz, 
as R.F. remarked in his extended review 
(March, 1957), tends to play the slow 
movements faster than they ought to go, 
and faster movements at a positive gallop. 
Indeed, one might be excused for assum- 
ing that Jascha’s idea of spring is the 
coiled variety used in launching pro- 
jectiles. Now there is nothing wrong with 
the D.G.G. disc’s tempi: the accent is on 
Gemiitlichkeit, and even the Scherzo is taken 
at a reasonable speed. But where Heifetz 
generates too much tension, Schneiderhan 
has not enough. One longs for a more 
forceful, Beethovenian statement of the 
sforzandi in the development section, as 
well as for more depth of tone in the slow 
movement. It is so easy to allow softly 
flowing music to relax more than it should, 
and thus convey the unintended impression 
that the artists couldn’t care less. Menuhin 
and Kentner know how to combat this, 
but their disc was made at a time when 
neither were apparently up to their usual 
high standard. 

What we listeners, in common with 
duo-teams, tend to forget is that Beethoven’s 
sonatas for violin and piano were nearly 
all originally published as “sonatas for 
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piano with violin accompaniment”. Eve 4 
making allowances for the diehard trad.- 
tions of German publishing houses, it is 


_ possible to see in this description somethi:: 


of Beethoven’s own view of the music. k- 
was primarily a pianist, and there are 
innumerable places in these sonatas (even 
in the concertante-like ‘“‘Kreutzer’’), where 
the violinist does nothing but waffle. Yet the 
H.M.V. sleeve of the Heifetz-Bay set gives 
the violinist’s name in larger type than the 
pianist’s. No other sleeve—D.G.G., Decca, 
Brunswick, or Telefunken—does this. 

One cannot help wishing that that pianist 
might have been Rubinstein, for not only 


‘would his name have appeared in the same 


size of type as Heifetz’s, but he would have 
cheerfully told Jascha when to pipe down, 
or when to play more slowly and expres- 
sively. Only if violinist and pianist are 
equal giants shall we have perfect and 
satisfying performances. That is why 
I should like to hear some of the sets 
available in the U.S.A., such as _ the 
Szigeti-Horszowski, Oistrakh-Oborin, or 
Wolf-Wolf readings. (E. and A. Wolf, 
by the way: he doesn’t play violin and 
piano parts simultaneously.) I wish it 
were possible to say that this new D.G.G. 
disc is an answer to a wintry prayer, but 
it just isn’t. It could have been, if the 
players had been exhorted to give a little 
more, and re-take a little more, especially 


_the opening bars of the first movement. 


The A major is a better performance than 
that accorded the “‘ Spring ”’ sonata, but 
almost certainly the disc will appeal not 
because it contains Op. 30, No. 1, but the 
more generally favoured Op. 24. For those 
who are willing to take Schneiderhan as 
he is (and after all they get a splendid 
performance from Kempff) this disc will 
not be too much of a disappointment. 


BEETHOVEN. String Quartet No. 6 
in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, “Rasou- 
movsky”. String Quartet No. 10 
in E flat major, Op. 74, “ Harp”. 
Budapest String Quartet. Philips 
ABL3157 (2 ine in., 41s. 9d.). 


Coupled as above : 
Hungarian Qt. (6/55) 38CX1254 


Quartet No.9: 
Pascal Qt. (1/53) (N)CLP1207 
Italian Qt. (6/52) LXT2679 
Quartet No. 10: 
Pascal Qt. ar ry tp tree 
Italian Ot. 11/56) 33CX1396 


Koeckert Qt. (O/B) DGM18257 

Each of these works fills a whole disc in 
the Pascal versions listed above, as does the 
“‘Harp”’ when played by the Italian 
Quartet. No one is going to buy one work 


when they can get two adequately recorded 


for the same money, so I shall assume that 
the only serious rival to the new disc is the 
Hungarians’ record coupling the same 
quartets, and the Koeckert of the “‘ Harp ” 
which adds Beethoven’s Op. 95 in F minor. 

The Budapest Quartet are in the lead 
from the start, for they are much better 
recorded. The Hungarians sound almost as 
though they were playing at the other end 
of one of those long passages you get in 
hospitals, and for me this would be decisive. 
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Recordings of 
HORENSTEIN 





This is what the papers wrote on Horenstein’s outstandingly 


successful public concert in London rccontly. 


“« |. . there was no doubt whatsoever of this conductor’s sterling musicianship or 


of his ability to get the effects he wanted. . . .” 
THE Times, 10 June 1957. 


‘** Jascha Horenstein, who conducted the LSO’s Festival Hall concert last night, is 
known in this country chiefly by his gramophone recordings. . . . (his) cool, expository 
manner and long-term view of each movement, with detail always in place but never 
emphasised, revealed the weakness as well as the cleverness of the music.” 


THE DaILy TELEGRAPH, 10 June 1957. 


‘“ Extraordinary is the best word to describe Jascha Horenstein’s conducting of the 


Philharmonia Orchestra at the RFH last night.” 
THE DatLy Express, 21 June 1957, 


M.C. 


CLIVE BARNES. 
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A selection from the many superb performances which Horenstein has recorded for Vox: 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony No. 9 in D Minor, Op. 125 (Choral) 
Soloists—Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna— 
Pro Musica Symphony. 


COMPLETE ON ONE RECORD PL10000 


* 


‘... As a sensible exposé, which prepares the hearer to appreciate 
the niceties of other readings, it could hardly be bettered, and there 
are passages where Horenstein gives us the spirit of the music more 
convincingly than Furtwangler, Karajan, Toscanini, or Kleiber.” 
THE Times, 23 March 1957. 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony No. 8 in C Minor 


Pro Musica Symphony 2—12-in. records PL9682 


“ Not only has this performance a radiant eloquence and warmth 
allied to an outstanding beauty of orchestral playing, but it shows 
a grasp of the work’s complex structure unparalleled by any other 
we have heard.” 


THE MONTHLY LETTER, June 1956 


Exclusively on 
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BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Op. 67 
MOZART 


Symphony No. 41 in C, K.551 (Jupiter) 
Pro Musica Symphony PL10030 


** Both of these performances must be ranked among the best three 
of each work available. . . . Horenstein achieves a performance of 
crystalline clarity; ...”’ 

THE MONTHLY LETTER, July 1957 


MOZART 


Requiem, K.626 

Soloists—Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna— 
Pro Musica Symphony 

In special folder with notes containing illustrations and music- 
examples. DL270 


** We recommend this strongly as far and away the best version of 
the work.” 
THE MONTHLY LETTER, April 1957 


fine music on fine LP records 


Complete catalogue from your dealer or from 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD 
231 Oxford Street, London W1 
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A WEDDING HAS BEEN ARRANGED 


When high fidelity gets into your system —and your home — it sometimes sprouts in odd places. 
From a bookshelf a pre-amplifier peers, a power amplifier ousts the telephone directories. A loud- LU 
speaker enclosure stands cheek by jowl with the sideboard. Trailing wires menace wife and limb. 
Can this be your life? 


AUDIO-PLAN is a new and better way of listening to and living with high fidelity ...a perfect 
marriage of the best in audio equipment with a planned and graceful housing. Ingeniously 
versatile, reasonably priced, AUDIO-PLAN is based on matched units for speaker, amplifier] 
control/FM combination plus motor unit and storage, in Teak and Sapele Mahogany veneers. 


Arrange them as you will. Equip them to your choice. Their matchless design and faultless work- | | | | 
manship form a background to good listening which will increase your enjoyment immeasurably. ig | 











We'll be happy to send you details — but Audio-plan must be seen and 
heard. Write for name and address of your nearest Hi-Fi dealer stocking 
Audio-plan, or call any time between 10.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. We're open 
until 7 p.m. on Thursday. Sunday and Monday we rest. 


awdio-plaxr 


there’s never been anything like it! 


Made for people who like the good things in life by | BK PARTNERS LTD 





Ask to see the new LPR 103 Enclosure 229b Regent Street, London, W.! 
in attractive teak and ebony finish. Telephone : REG 7363 
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MAIL YOUR 
ORDER HERE 





One of London’s 
largest stocks of 
L.P. records at 


HAMPTONS 


(Estd. 1830) 


Trafalgar Square, London WC2 








ALL CLASSICAL AND POPULAR RECORDS 
REVIEWED IN THIS AND RECENT ISSUES OF 
“THE GRAMOPHONE” HELD IN STOCK 


EXPORT ORDERS 
Carriage paid for all orders over £10 or U.S. $30. 
Please add cost of postage for orders under this amount 


ORDERS FOR H.M. FORCES AT HOME OR ABROAD 
All carriage paid over £3, 


U.K. ORDERS 
All paid. 


PLEASE COMPLETE ORDER FORM 


IN BLOCK LETTERS 
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To: HAMPTON & SONS LTD 

13 Whitcomb Street 

Trafalgar Square, London WC2 
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RELEASES 


Please write for free inclusion in our mailing lists to : 
HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
8 CLARGES STREET, LONDON, W.! ~- Grosvenor 3095 6 & 7355 
Subsidiary Company of the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, Hannover 





EXCERPTS FROM ‘ TIEFLAND ’ (d’Albert) 

Prelude - Pedro's farewell - Marta’s scena 

Wolf narration * Marta’s narration + Sebastiano’s dance song 
KUPPER - WINDGASSEN - UHDE - BOHME 
Bavarian Radio Chorus * Munich Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : ARTUR ROTHER 

DG 17002 


VIOLIN SONATAS (Beethoven) 

No. 5 in F, Op. 24 ‘Spring’. * No. 6, in A, Op. 30, No. | 

WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN, Violin - WILHELM KEMPFF, Piano 
DGM 18082 


PIANO SONATAS (Beethoven) 

No. 5, C minor, Op. 10, No. | + No. 6in F, Op. 10, No. 2 
WILHELM KEMPFF, Piano 

DGM 18106 


HUNGARIAN DANCES (Brahms) 
No. 1,G minor + No.3inF + No.5,Gminor *- No.6inD +: No. I7inA 
No. 1I8inD + No. 19,B minor + No. 20,E minor - No. 21, E minor 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra - Conductor: PAUL VAN KEMPEN 
17068 


VIOLIN CONCERTO, No. 1, G minor, Op. 26 (Bruch) 
WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN, Violin 

ROMEO AND JULIET (FANTASY OVERTURE) (Tchaikovsky) 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra + Conductor: FRITZ LEHMANN 

DGM 18036 . 


PIANO SONATAS (Chopin) 

No. 2, Bb minor, Op. 35 - No. 3, B minor, Op. 58 
STEFAN ASKENASE, Piano 

DGM 18349 


CHRISTMAS SONGS, Op. 8 (Cornelius) 
Christbaum + Die Hirten + Die Konige * Simeon 
Christus der Kinderfreund ~° Christkind 


SONGS AND FOLK-SONGS (Brahms) 
Die Trauernde ~- Die Schwalble ziehet fort - Feinsliebchen 


Schwesterlein - Instiller Nacht + Vergebliches Standchen 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED, Soprano - Erik Werba, Piano 
DG 16077 


SYMPHONIC DANCES (1937) (Hindemith) 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra + Conductor: PAUL HINDEMITH 
DG 16094 


LES PRELUDES (Liszt) 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra * Conductor : LEOPOLD LUDWIG 


HUNGARIA (Liszt) 
Bamberg Symphony Orchesrta + Conductor: FERDINAND LEITNER 
DG 17034 


*CORIOLAN ’ OVERTURE (Beethoven) 


*ALCESTE ’ OVERTURE (Gluck) 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra + Conductor: FRITZ LEHMANN 
EPL 30122 


*MOONLIGHT ’ SONATA (Beethoven) . 
C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 

WILHELM KEMPFF, Piano 

EPL 30072 


FOUR IMPROMPTUS (Chopin) 
Ab major, Op. 29 * F sharp minor, Op. 36 


Gb major, Op. 51 + C sharp minor, Op. 66 (Fantasie-impromptu) 
JULIAN VON KAROYLI, Piano 
EPL 30127 


‘THE BARBER OF BAGHDAD ’ OVERTURE (Cornelius) 


‘BEATRICE AND BENEDICT ’ OVERTURE (Berlioz) 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra + Conductor: LEOPOLD LUDWIG 
EPL 30215 


SERENADE, F Major, Op. 135 (Schubert) 
DIANA EUSTRATI ~- Berlin Motet Choir 
Michael Raucheisen, Piano + Conductor: FRITZ LEHMANN 


QUARTETTSATZ, C minor, Op. posth. (Schubert) 
String Quartet No. 12 

KOECKERT QUARTET 

EPL 3024! 


‘DER ROSENKAVALIER ’ (R. Strauss) 

So schnell hat sie ihn gar so lieb 

Hab’ mir’s gelobt-ist ein Traum 

LEMNITZ - TROTSCHEL - VON MILINKOVIC 
Wurttemberg State Orchestra , Conductor : FERDINAND LEITNER 
EPL 3014! 
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As regards performance there is not much 
in it. I am sorry to find the Budapest 
Quartet becoming afflicted with the speed 
mania from which the Hungarians chron- 
ically suffer. Both groups seem to me to 
take the second movement of the C major 
too fast, though I realise that this movement 
can all too easily drag. And certainly both 
are too fast in the slow movement of the 
“Harp”; the Koeckert Quartet are to be 
preferred here. But I must admit to having 
enjoyed the breathtaking speed of the 
C major finale in the new version, even 
though the first violin nearly breaks adrift 
in his counter-subject at the recapitulation. 
This movement is most beautifully played, 
as indeed is the first. But these are fairly 
simple to interpret ; the slow movement is 
the problem, though technically it could 
hardly be easier. I am sure Beethoven wants 
a contrast between melancholy and content- 
ment, and he points this by marking the 
little rising semiquaver figure dolce ; here, 
surely, the sun should come out. The 
Hungarians seem dimly aware of the 
contrast, the Budapest Quartet not at all. 
Again in the “Harp” quartet, every 
movement but the slow one is magnificently 
done. No repeat in the first movement, and 
the second repeat in the scherzo is cut, 
which is rather a pity. But this is a splendid 
disc. R.F. 


BORODIN. String Quartet No. 2 in 


D major. 
SMETANA. String Quartet No. 1 in 


E minor, “From My Life’. Endres 


Quartet. Vox PLI10190 (12 in., 
41s. 9d.). 
Borodin : 
Hollywood Qt. (8/53) CTL7031 
Armenian Qt. (3/56) 383CX1334 
Smetana : 
Vegh Qt. (4/54) LXT2876 


A convenient coupling of the two popular 
quartets, and enjoyable performances ; but 
more idiomatic ones are available. The 
Munich players seem to impart a Brahmsian 
gloss to both the Russian and the Bohemian 
compositions. If you turn straight from their 
full, rather sentimental treatment of the 
Borodin Notturno to the etherealised beauty 
of the Armenian (Komitas) Quartet’s per- 
formance—where the melody sounds as if it 
were floating in from the distance, then 
gradually being caught up nearer and 
nearer—the difference is astounding. I 
really like this Columbia performance, with 
its backing of Shostakovich’s beautiful First 
Quartet, best of all ; but R.F. preferred the 
fluent, groomed Hollywood performance, 
and it is quite easy to do so. 


Similarly in the Smetana work. Where 
the Vegh Quartet (who choose Kodaly 
No. 2 for their coupling) display lithe 
energy, the Endres sound strenuous and 
over-emphatic, and much thicker. I must 
Stress that they are warm-toned, musicianly 
players, and have an excellent ensemble. If 
there were no alternatives, we should be 
welcoming the Vox. But the gramophone 
forces the odious comparisons on us, and the 
issue is hardly in doubt. But let us hear the 
Endres, with their sincere, German style, in 
Brahms, 
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MOZART. Serenade No. 13 in G major, 
K.525, “ Eine kleine Nachtmusik”’. 
String Ensemble conducted by Jean 
Witold. Vogue VEI70110 (7 in, 
11s. 54d.). 

It is surprising that until now no 
company has thought of serving us the 
Little Night Music as a 7-inch EP. Now, 
however, that Vogue have shown the way, 
we shall no doubt be having Walter, 
Karajan, Kempe, Klemperer, etc., as 
rivals in the new format. Not that the 
format, as adopted by Vogue, is yet quite 
ideal, for there is a turnover in the middle 
of the Romance (the labeller seems unaware 
of this). But it makes an economical buy 
for people who don’t want to spend two 
12-inch sides In the Gardens of Mirabell or 
somewhere like that. 

Economy is, I fear, the disc’s main 
recommendation ; that, and the fact that 
Jean Witold has quite a nice sense of 
inflection, and obtains pleasantly long 
phrasing in the Romance. But, in this 
movement, he whips up the contrasting 
sections to an unsuitably fast pace, and 
changes down slightly clumsily for each 
return of the main theme. The string 
orchestral playing of the band is a bit 
rough—all tune at the top and best not 
listen too closely to what’s happening 
underneath. The recording is a shade 
uncomfortable. A.P. 


POOT. Octet. 

SPOHR. Octet in E major, Op. 32. 
The Vienna Octet. Decca LXT5294 
(12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

The Third Programme has done much 
to uncover the lesser contemporaries of 
Haydn and Mozart, and so have the record 
companies ; far less has been done for the 
contemporaries of Beethoven and Schubert. 
In their day the piano concertos of Hummel 
and Dussek were not thought so very 
inferior to those of Beethoven, while Spohr’s 
chamber works were extremely popular. 
And yet of his thirty-something string 
quartets, not to mention his nine sym- 
phonies, none has yet appeared on an LP 
in this country and only one of his numerous 
violin concertos. Let us hope that the 
Octet will be followed by the Nonet and 
fine double quartets at least. 

The Octet for strings, clarinet and two 
horns was written, one would guess, about 
1820; the sleeve note is reticent on this 
point. The writing is immensely com- 
petent, and, for the horns, still “‘ natural ” 
in those days, extremely difficult. I was 
brought up to believe that it was Spohr’s 
effete chromaticisms that had sunk his 
music, and it always puzzled me that he 
should be condemned for devices which in 
Bach and Mozart were hailed as evidence 
of genius. In the octet chromaticisms are 
only noticeable in the minuet, but as this 
seems the best movement we are not much 
farther. I should have. thought that his 
chief failing was a lack of conviction. He 
shakes the music out of his sleeve like a 
magician doing tricks in which he is not 
especially interested. And certainly he has 
too many sequences. But after all one does 
not expect him to be among the very 
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greatest, and there is plenty here to enjoy ; 
as music this is at least the equal of Beet- 
hoven’s Septet, and technically it is more 
original. Having decided to include some 
variations on Handel’s “‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ”’ theme, it is curious that he should 
have got the first half wrong and reduced 
the second to a mere four bars. Faulty 
memory, or a desire to improve ? 


Marcel Poot is Director of the Brussels 
Conservatoire, and he wrote his octet 
(for the same instruments as Schubert’s) 
in 1948. The music is gay, at times almost 
flippant, and seems to be well written. 
Perhaps it would not wear very well, but 
it makes for immediately pleasurable 
listening, which is rare these days. : 

The playing is very good, and so is the 
recording, though I would have liked 
more ’cello and double bass in the Spohr. 

R.F. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. English Suite No. 6 in D minor, 
BWV811. French Suite No. 5 in 
G major, BWV816. Prelude and 
Fugue in G major, No. 15, Book I, 
BWV860. Prelude and Fugue in 
G major, No. 39, Book II, BWV83#4. 
Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). Decca 
LXT5309 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

A good record. Not intense, searching, 
strangely revealing piano interpretations 
such as Rosalyn Tureck gives us, nor a 
piano imitation of a harpsichord, but 
straightforward performances, done with 
feeling for the music, with a nice apprecia- 
tion of its shape and texture. And very well 
recorded. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. No. 5 
in C minor, Op. 10, No. 1; No. 6 in 
F major, Op. 10, No. 2. Wilhelm 
Kempff (piano). D.G.G. DGM18106 

(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

Coupled as above : 

Backhaus (10/51) LX T2603 
One side with a playing-time of less than 
eighteen minutes and the other with less 
than thirteen may seem pretty short 
measure for a twelve-inch disc costing more 
than two pounds, but Kempff’s perform- 
ances of these two little-played sonatas have 
a vivid, fresh-minted quality about them 
that might well resign one to short measure. 
Certainly he gives no short measure of 
musicianship. Each phrase is played with 
an intense concertration that makes it 
sound as if Kempff had just composed the 
sonata and were now running it through for 
the first time. It’s true that there are one 
or two tiny smudges in the passage-work, 
but on the whole Kempff’s phrasing is so 
crisp, his use of the sustaining pedal so 
discreet, that it makes Backhaus’s perform- 
ances, adequate as they were, sound 
positively sluggish in comparison. But if the 
fast movements, notably the two finales, 
are played with the utmost vivacity one has 
only to turn to the adagio molto of the 
C. minor sonata, the only slow movement 
in these two works, to find a quiet, unhurried 
lyricism that betokens Kempff’s complete 
absorption in the music. I am well aware 
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that some of the previous records in Kempft’s 
set of the Beethoven sonatas have been 
unsatisfactory—usually because his highly 
mannered approach has broken the con- 
tinuity of the music—but to my mind his 
performances of these two early sonatas, 
both written about 1797, are among the best 
things he has done, and none the worse for 
being unpretentious. 

The piano tone is good (so it should be 
with such an expenditure of record-space), 
but there is some pre-echo on the side con- 
taining the C minor sonata. J.N. 


BACH. Jesu, Joy of Man’s desiring. 
Chorale Prelude : Nun freut euch, 
Lieben Christen, g’mein. Toccata 
in D minor, “Dorian”. Hans 
Vollenweider (organ). H.M.V. 
7EP7042 (7 in., 12s. 10}d.). Recorded 
at the Reformed Church, Thalwil. 

A curious though far from unattractive 
record. ‘“‘ Organ Music by Bach”’, says 
the sleeve, inaccurately, for Jesu, Foy was 
originally written for chorus and orchestra 
as part of a cantata. And why should 
anyone record the Dorian toccata without 
its attendant and magnificent fugue ? 
However, if the words Jesu, Foy of Man’s 
Desiring, even without the familiar “ arr. 
Myra Hess ’’, lure anyone into familiarity 
with an attractive choral prelude and a fine 
Toccata, they will have served a purpose. 
The organ sounds well, except in the loud 
climax of the Toccata, and the playing is 
steady and sensible. Jesu, Joy suffers here 
and there from what is presumably “wow” 


on the tape ; the last chord sounds especially 
unhappy. R.F. 


CHOPIN. Piano Sonata No. 2 in B flat 
minor, Op. 35. Piano Sonata No. 3 
in B minor, Op. 58. Stefan 
Askenase (piano). D.G.G. DGM 


18349 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

Coupled as above : 
Novaes (7/53) PL7360 
Schioler (6/55) ALP1243 
Katchen (8/56) LX T5093 
Brailowsky (11/56) ALP1401 


Sonata No.2: 
Backhaus (2/51) LXT2535 
Horowitz (11/53) ALP1087 
i (9/56) 33CX1264 


(12/52) 33C1005 

(7/55) LXT5037 

Lipatti (5/56) 33CX1337 
“Known as the poet of the piano, his 
works were by no means restricted to the 
lyrical but often, as in the sonatas here 
recorded, subject to dramatic outbursts of 
great power”. One might question the 
grammar of this quotation from the sleeve 
note, but not its truth. And yet “‘ dramatic 
outbursts of great power ” are not apparent 
in Askenase’s performances of the Chopin 
sonatas. I take it that the comparative lack 
of dynamic range on this record is due to the 
pianist rather than to the engineers, for he 
quite obviously plays down the dramatic 
side of the music, turning fortes into pianos. 
I thought at first it might be a lack of 
technique that made him tread delicately, 
like Agag, in the fiery scherzo of the B flat 
minor, but in the scherzo of the B minor 
and in the semiquaver passages in the finale 
of this sonata his finger-work is dazzling. I 
suppose he just happens to prefer the poet 
to the dramatist in Chopin. But a movement 
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like the first in the B minor is not especially 
poetic except in its second subject, and the 
structure soon sags under the numerous 
pauses and hesitations in this almost 
feminine performance. And yet in the 
finale his playing is straight and true and 
compelling. Thus to some extent this 
pianist is unpredictable. But when “ the 
poet of the piano” is living up to his 
alleged name, then Askenase’s playing is 
far from unpredictable. The two slow 
movements and all the more lyrical 
passages are played with a poetic sensitivity 
that is very rare today. Occasionally. he 
overdoes his rubato ; in the first movement 
of the B flat minor, I see no sense in his 
playing the six-four section in the jerky 
rhythm of the opening. If Chopin had 
wanted it that way, he would not have 
changed his time signature. But generally 
this pianist is a master of rubato. I am 
inclined to prefer Magaloff in the B minor 
if only for his strong, fiery rendering of the 
first movement, and Gilels in the B flat 
minor if only for attacking the scherzo as 
I am sure Chopin meant it to be attacked. 
But if you want both these sonatas on one 
disc, then the only serious rival is Katchen. 
And if you want the poetry rather than the 


drama, then Askenase is your man. R.F. 


BENTZON. Sonata No. 3, Op. 44. 

SCHUMANN. Aufschwung; Warum; 
Tr wirren—Nos. 2, 3 and 7 of 
** Fantasiestiicke ”, Op. 12. Toccata, 
Op. 7. Régnvaldur Sigurjénsson 
(piano). H.M.V. BLPC2 (10 in., 
30s. 114d.). Available to special order. 

H.M.V. used to do a 78 set of the Niels 
Viggo Bentzon Sonata—the third of three 
composed in 1946-7—played by the com- 
poser himself. Bentzon’s music has been 
described as “sterile brain gymnastics ”’, 
and certainly this is a pretty arid piece, 
distinguished mainly by the energy of the 
pianistics. The Icelandic pianist R6égn- 
valdur Sigurjénsson is not quite so swash- 
buckling an interpreter as Bentzon himself, 
but he presents the music with brio. The 
style might be described as Hindemith 
undisciplined. 

In the Schumann selection Mr. Sigur- 
jOnsson reveals himself as a capable player, 
but a little ordinary ; and he is not virtuoso 
enough to prevent the performance of the 
Toccata from being limited by technical 
considerations. The recording is very good. 

A.P. 





FRANCK. Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. 


Rubinstein (piano). 
(12 in., 39s. 114d.). 
Franck : 
Demus 
Katchen 
Malcuzynski 
Chaulley-Richez 
Heller 
Schumann : 
Magaloff 
Novaes 
Cortot 
Anda 
Brailowsky 
Anda 
Foldes DG16108 
This is a disappointing Carnaval, made 
apparently on one of those days when 
Rubinstein’s lyrical and poetical faculties 


(11/54) 33C1031 
(6/56) TW91145 
EC3139 


(7/52) LX3074 


(1/54) WLP5163 . 
54) LXT28 
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deserted him. A brutal Preambule, an 
Arlequin with no playfulness in it, pre: are 
us for a reading that right through to the 
clumping Finale yields hardly any pleasure, 
It is also surprising that this artist. so 
sensitive as he must be to tonal nuance (else 
how could he play Chopin so beautifu'ly), 
should have allowed to pass a recording 
in which the piano twangs with a rapid 
vibraphone effect, and in which the pitch 
sometimes wavers. 

Carnaval was recorded in Hollywood in 
1953. The cover design shows an after- 
party tangle of streamers, paper hats and a 
bottle of champagne (unopened!). The 
Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue was made. 
a year earlier, and is a rather better record- 
ing, though it has several very clattery 
passages. ‘This may be due to pianist, but is 
probably also the fault of the very close 
recording—we can hear Rubinstein draw- 
ing heavy breaths during the Chorale. He 
certainly makes more of an effort to get to 
grips with this music, but lacks the fervour 
that we find in the Demus reading. There 
is an entirely unwarranted diminuendo 
(expressly contradicted by the composer’s 
sempre ff) in the last cross-hands lap of the 
Chorale. A.P. 


FRESCOBALDI. Toccata II (Book 2), 
Ricercare dopo il Credo (Messa della 
Domenica). Capriccio pastorale. 
Gagliarda No. 3. Toccata di 
durezza e ligature (Book 2, No. 8). 
La Frescobalda (Aria con variazioni), 
Toccata cromatica per l’elevazione 
(Messa della Domenica). Toccata V 
(Book 2). Toccata avanti la messa 
della Domenica e tre Kyrie. Can- 
zona No. 4. Toccata per leleva- 
zione (Messa_ della Madonna). 
Toccata VII (Book 2). Toccata I 
(Book 2). Sandro dalla Libera 
(organ). Telefunken LGX66070 (12in., 
39s. 11$d.). Recorded at the Tamburini 
Organ of the “ Pia Casa dei Poveri” 
Institute, Trieste. 

Although recordings of Frescobaldi’s 
organ music continue to issue forth, none 
has so far given us a really good idea of the 
man’s true genius. This present disc is just 
another instance, and it labours under four 
disadvantages. First, Mr. Sandro dalla 
Libera’s playing is not sufficiently Jlibera- 
mente to be able to re-create the extem- 
poraneous character of these Toccatas. He 
is too matter-of-fact and too literal in his 
renderings. The amount of liberty actually 
recommended by Frescobaldi in his preface 
to the Fiort Musicali would probably come 
as a surprise to many organists, and unless 
these liberties are taken the result is dull 
and boring. 

Second, the organ itself is not too 
satisfactory for this kind of music. Its pipes 
are not of the right scale, and the general 
tone is too thick to permit real crispness in 
runs and genuine transparency in poly- 
phony. Third, the recording is not 
particularly good: the organ sounds too 
close, with the result that the tutti passages 
are hard and unpleasant to the ear. Now 
and again there are traces of tape flutter, 
and at one point near the end of the last 





